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A MODERN FAIRY. 


ys have an arch, uplifted mouth 
Like a curled rose leaf of the South, 


With mirth and sweetness in your eyes 
Like the clear blue of tropic skies, 


And heavenly lustre in your hair 
From sunshine half entangled there! 


All fairy sorceries take part 
In graces of your mind and heart, 


Until in very truth you seem 
‘* Midsummer-night’s” embodied ‘‘ Dream ”— 


Titania of that magic throng 
In Shakespeare’s Golden Age of Song! 
WitiiaM Haminton Hayne. 


REPEATING A MATTER. 

N social, family, and business life there daily come to 

the knowledge of all of us little things which would 
be like lighted matches falling upon tow were they not 
promptly extinguished by the foot of silence. The flame 
thus put out, the power for evil is gone. But inflam- 
mable material is always present in the readiness with 
which a majority of the world believes evil and gives it 
currency. One of the most useful women whom we ever 
knew in society was a dear old lady who spent her life in 
extinguishing the lighted matches which more careless 
or more designing persons are forever throwing. To her 
sympathetic ear young and old, men and women, brought 
not only all their joys and troubles, but even their sins 
and those of their neighbors; perhaps sometimes an undue 
share of the latter. She listened to all with earnest, 
warm-hearted attention; she gave wise counsel, and— 
there the matter ended, for she never repeated aught that 
by any possibility could wound or harm, and always ad- 
monished those who had brought such matters to her 
knowledge to remember that ‘‘he that covereth a trans- 
gression seeketh love; but he that repeateth a matter sepa- 
rateth very friends.” 

Of course there are evils that must be exposed in order 
to prevent further harm. Everything in the nature of a 
deliberate crime gains in its power for evil with every day 
that it can skulk away from the light of day. The man 
or woman masquerading under a garb of righteousness 
for the sake of achieving his or her selfish ends deserves 
to be exposed, and such exposure becomes a duty, and 
sometimes a very painful one. Transgressions which are 
continuing, and may affect the welfare of others, are not 
among those which should be covered. Those which the 
wise man referred to are those which have been already 
repented—the hasty word of fault-finding which even the 
best of us will sometimes utter in regard to those whom 
we dearly love; the strong expression of wounded feel- 
ing which will be forgotten as soon as the wound has 
healed; the sharp criticism, half true, half jest, which has 
power to hurt, though not inspired by malice; the harsh 
judgment upon but partly understood facts 

In our hearts we all know instances where the repeti- 
tion of very trivial matters has worked much harm, where 
fair fames have been unjustly blighted, where hearts have 
been cruelly wounded, where business credit has been 
rudely shaken, even where crimes have been committed, 
in consequence of a needless telling of some petty, and in 
itself innocent, transgression of rights which are more 
conventional than moral, and which would have been 
perfectly harmless had it been hidden beneath the mantle 
of a charitable silence 

Whether he that repeateth a matter is intentionally a 
mischief-maker or not, the effect is much the same. One 
of the most innocent old creatures in the world was a per- 
fect firebrand in the church membership to which she 
gave a whole-hearted devotion. She lived happily, de- 
voutly, self -sacrificingly, to a good old age, blissfully 
unconscious that three-fourths of the dissension which 
she so sincerely deplored in her church was caused by 
her own heediess chatter, She invented nothing, and 
never told anything with an idea of harm, but she heard 
everything, and repeated all that she heard with serene 
impartiality to the next person she met, never ceasing 
until the current of her thought was changed by some- 
thing new, which in its turn was only banished by another 
novelty. Where she had been enjoined “ not to tell,” the 
old ~ was careful to maintain silence; but unless such 
a prohibition was distinctly made, it never occurred to her 
that it was a duty not to impart to others all that she had 
heard. Her own insatiable appetite for hearing and telling 
some new thing was innocent enough, for she never put 
harsh or ill-natured constructions upon words or acts. 
She accepted them all as simply as she would have done 
the statement that a and b spell ab, and never connected 
any resulting ill feeling with aught that she had said. 
But all repeaters are not so unconscious. As a general 
rule our conscience tells us when it would have been both 
wiser and better had we refrained from telling the little re- 
marks inspired by temporary contrarieties and transgres- 
sions which will not again occur. 


WELL GROOMED. 


N spite of slaves and oils and perfumes and baths, no 
woman ever had so much care taken of her health and 
her person as the modern woman has. Indeed, so thor- 
oughly is the care given nowadays that the unpleasant 
term ‘‘ well groomed ” is applied to it, as if the object of 
the care were placed in the same category with the brute 
animals. For it is somewhat of a “horsey” age, and to 
call a woman a thoroughbred is considered by many men, 
and women too, the best that can be said for her. 
Although in classic times the bath seems to have been 
one of the chief features of life, yet in the Mediseval days 
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—so had things changed—a lady’s toilet, if not by any 
means a thing of brief or slight matter, had very little to 
do with the bath. When her hair was pomaded and braid- 
ed with jewels, and her head-dress, her gowns and gear 
were arranged, the thing was done. Nor was there much 
bathing done in the day of rouge and patches. Even less 
than a hundred years ago the habit of frequently bathing 
the entire person was called by good old careful house- 
wives a “‘ nasty French fashion!” 

At the present day the first charm of a woman is the 
sense of cleanliness about her—the bloom on her sweet 
skin, the lustre in her hair, the sparkle of her teeth. This 
cleanliness it is her wise effort to maintain; and if the 
least particle of what is known as ‘‘ making-up” should 
become apparent about her, she knows her charm is lost. 
The rouge-pot, the hare’s foot, the pencil for the eye- 
brows, the coral lip-salve—if there is a suspicion of the 
use of any one of these, there will be left a hint, a sug- 
gestion of uncleanliness in the beholder’s mind, which 
utterly destroys anything accomplished by skill in the 
pictorial line; for no one who is not virtually an artist 
can use these articles so that she will not be discovered; and 
she who is discovered bears not only the stigma of hav- 
ing failed in her purpose, of the vanity of caring oo much 
for her appearance, but of having tried to cheat and been 
unsuccessful in thatalso. For the woman who makes up 
in her dressing-room never knows exactly what the effect is 
going to be in the full sunshine of out-doors, and she who 
powders and paints and pencils in the daylight has no no- 
tion of the effect of her work by candle-light; and she who 
puts on her bismuth and her antimony, and goes to ball 
or theatre, does not know at what moment the gas from 
the chandelier, or from other sources, is to streak her with 
mouldy green and bistre-brown and blue. 

The good grooming of the bath, the brisk rubbing of the 
brush, is really all-sufficient wherever there is any g 
degree of health. Those whom that does not make lovely 
will never look lovely in false colors; and it will make 
every one who is at all wholesome and — look more 
so; and in the = run the wholesome look is the great- 
est attraction of all. For when the beauty of early years 
has faded, the perfectly healthy woman who never had 
beauty is bound to be more attractive than she who has 
neither beauty nor health, health itself being a beauty, 
and continuing a beauty into old age. 

It is fortunate that good-breeding and good taste have 
now become so general, and that the finer world has so 
much to preoccupy its thought and activity that the fancy 
for heightening or for interfering with the work of nature 
- — only in the most feather-brained and empty- 
seaded, 


ON THE FLOATING HOSPITAL, 
} Toye since that day, some three or four years since, 

4 when Mrs. Clyte went with us on one of the expedi- 
tions of the floating hospital, she has been interested in 
every effort made to increase the funds of this noble 
charity. It was she, therefore, as one of the committee, 
who received us on Monday afternoon when we stepped 
from the gang-plank to the deck of the Hospital, moored 
at the foot of West Twenty-second Street. 

The barge which for so many years has done service as 
the hospital had been newly scrubbed and hung with 
flags. On the upper deck, where the children in summer 
roll and romp, or lie, pale, gasping, inert, in their mothers’ 
arms, as the boat is being towed down the bay to its 
anchorage before New Dorp, tea, in dainty cups and 
poured from silver urns, was served. A band played 
somewhere; men and women moved up and down. By- 
and-by the Mayor made a speech, paying many a deserved 
tribute to the work. 

All the pretty little cribs below, where the very sick 
babies are carried—those who might die on the way or 
only live long enough to be taken ashore at New Dorp— 
were as dainty and immaculate as the beds in which many 
a more favored child of fortune dreams its nights away. 
The nurses were in their freshest gowns and aprons to re- 
ceive us—such pretty nurses, with color coming and going 
in their cheeks, and white and shining teeth. A baby 
must grow better just to look at one. 

Some five hundred fresh towels were held in reserve in 
the bath-rooms, and water in some thirty or more tubs and 
shower-baths was running. Over each of these a wire 
basket was tacked to the wall, like those usually re- 
served for sponges. The children’s shoes and stockings 
are placed in them before the bath. Curiously enough, 
no child ever knows its own shoes and stockings, and all 
the squabbling ever heard on the boat is over these, for 
well children are carried on the boat along with the dying. 
Mothers with sick children, among the poor, must carry 
whole families when an expedition is made to benefit one. 
The privilege of delegated labor belongs only to the rich 
and well-to-do. 

But if the extra children brought to the hospital are not 
sick, they are oy 4 enough to atone—so dirty that the 
nurses who bathe them must, as they told us, shake many 
a creeping population off their clothes before they are 
safe to be put on the little ones again. Nothing is more 
needed than clothes for the children the hospital carries, 
for the clothes they wear cannot be washed op board, and 
the nurses see that the little bodies are scrubbed. Real 
work, too, this is, with three children sometimes in one 
tub, and none of them knowing what ought to be done 
when there. Many a one of them has never thought of 
giving any attention to his knees before. And the mothers! 
They know so little, poor souls, not even how to do that 
which is counted blessed among all mothers— give the 
little babies a bath, rolling them in blankets afterward. 
Bathing, in fact, is not an accomplishment among a certain 
set of people. 

There was no suggestion of the special work for the 
benefit of which the other festivity was planned on one of 
the Hoboken ferries on Tuesday night. The moon was 
out then, and shone a ripple of silver on the water. Flow- 
ers were everywhere, and there was gayety and laughter 
as the boat, ‘‘ with all its freight of human souls,” steamed 
- the Hudson. It might have been a pleasure party 
planned by idlers. It Jacked nothing which the taste and 
skill of those could suggest who are accustomed to having 
things as they should be. But we who went knew of the 
noble purpose of its projector, and what of devotion and 
sacrifice and of more than cheerful service had been given 
to the charity, materially enriched we hope, by the suc- 
cess of this unique expedition. 
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What will be the next new way of making money for 
charity? We talked about it to-day in the green shadows 
of Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda. For we all know a de- 
spairing man who has planned most of those of three 
years back. Ferry-boats cannot be used in winter, and 
what is to be done? It is sometimes as difficult, I have 
discovered, to sustain a reputation for ingenuity and suc- 
cess as it is to make one. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE GHOST OF A CHANCE. 


| is rather curious that Miss Madeline W.ynne’s weird 
little sketch, The Ghost of a Chance, should have been 
written by a woman, inasmuch as the thing described is 
precisely what her sex has never yet, at least in the world 
of intellect, possessed. It is perfectly useless to speculate 
as to what woman, in that sphere, might, could, would, or 
should have done. What we know is that she has never 
yet had the ghost of a chance to do it. Every few years 
some writer like the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttleton in the last 
Contem Review, announces gravely, ‘It is a singular 
corroboration of the Apostle’s [ aul's} view that not in 
any of the arts, nor in literature, nor in science, have wo- 
men been able to rise to the front rank.” In the name of 
common-sense, why is it singular? Slatin Bey, in his 
book on the Sudan, tells us that the Mahdi, when he had 
taken a few hundred prisoners, would sometimes have all 
their legs chopped off and leave tliem on the field. Un- 
doubtedly the poor wretches raised themselves with dif- 
ficulty, moved awkwardly, and were thenceforward of 
much shorter height than the Mahdi; but what was there 
singular about it? We do not call it singular that in Vic- 
tor Hugo’s L’ Homme qui rit the poor maimed victim should 
not have grown up with a Greek profile; that a Chinese 
lady of rank should not have walked on Greek feet. Why 
should we wonder that the sex which has practically only 
learned the alphabet within a few centuries, oad over 
most of the globe has no chance to learn it to-day, should be 
some steps behind her more favored mate in the develop- 
ment of her brain? Give all the opportunities of mental 
training to the one; keep them studiously away from the 
other; the result may be dishonorable to the stronger of 
the two, but there is surely nothing singular about it. 

That all this has been the case has been too often illus- 
trated to be told over again. Think of the long series 
of discouragements and obstacles which Mary Somerville 
had to surmount in getting her first steps in science; of 
RosaBonheur obliged to disguise herself asa boy; of Fan 
ny Mendelssohn composing some of ber brother's Songs 
without Words, but smothered with indignation by her 
family when she proposed to print some of her own music 
as her own; of Mile. Scudéri, locked up by her brother 
that she might write books to be published in his name; 
of Friulein Neander composing the greater part of her 
brother’s church history;—and consider the absurdity of 
expecting one-half the human race thus depressed or re- 
pressed to rival in its accidental careers the life-long in- 
tellectual harvest of Plato and Shakespeare and Raphael 
and Beethoven and Darwin! What woman’s position is 
under barbarism we know; and the beginnings even of 
her civilized opportunities go back to periods when a man 
who had murdered his wife was only hanged, at worst, 
while a wife who had murdered her ashen was burned 
at the stake. 

The early intellectual oppression of woman, even of 
woman in England, went beyond the mere privation of 
opportunities, and took the form of actual fraud and trans- 
fer of property. ‘‘ What has become,” asked John Stuart 
Mill, in the . of Commons (May 20, 1867,), *‘ of the 
endowments which the bounty of our ancestors destined 
for the education, not of ohne sex only, but of both indis- 
criminately? Iam told by one of the highest authorities 
on the subject that in the majority of the endowments the 
provision made is not for boys, but for education general- 
ly; in one great endowment, Christ’s Hospital [school], 
it is expressly for both. That institution now maintains 
and educates 1100 boys and exactly 26 girls.” A number 
of similar English instances are given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fawcett in their joint volume of educational essays. In 
this country, all those whose memory of such matters goes 
back half a century can recall instances where, in admin- 
istering educational endowments, it was an open question 
whether both sexes could be legally included, the result 
being sometimes one way, sometimes the other. In the 
case of the Putnam Free School at Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, about 1847, it took a prolonged law- 
suit to determine whether ‘‘the education of youth” really 
meant youth or meant boys alone. The liberal side hap- 
pily won, but it cost a struggle; hard words were said and 
written, and old friendships were sundered. 

The great interest now widely shown in women’s col- 
leges must not make us forget how very recent it all is, 
and how enormous the arrears of advantage still held by 
the other sex. Our oldest university bas at last taken a 
woman's college under its wing, but look at the vast dif- 
ference still existing. Harvard has 1771 undergraduate 
students; Radcliffe has 284. Harvard charges $150 for 
tuition; Radcliffe requires $200. Harvard distributes 
among undergraduates, in the form of scholarships (115 of 
these) and beneficiary: funds, $40,000 a year; Radcliffe of- 
fers five scholarships, whose total income is some $1000. 
Harvard has behind it nearly 7000 living alumni; Rad- 
cliffe a hundred or two. Would it not be preposterous now 
to demand that Radcliffe should show results for her six- 
teen slow and impoverished years to correspond with those 
of Harvard’s two hundred and sixty? Ali the Honorables 
and Reverends in the world cannot make it Jess unreason- 
able even to raise the question why women have not yet 
equalled men in the results of intellectual labor. Had 
they done so, it would have shown women not merel 
men’s equals in natural brains, but incomparably their 
superiors. 

And what is true of book knowledge applies equally to 
other departments of higher culture. ore girls than 
boys have learned to sketch, but when a boy went to work 
in art he was expected and encouraged to work in earnest. 
More girls than boys play the piano, but until lately the 
woman who wished to learn what counterpoint and double- 
bass were was derided. The physicians who were ready 
enough to welcome women as nurses were often most in- 
dignant when they applied to be admitted as medical stu- 
deuts. Let a woman be content to be prettily ornamental 
and play at knowledge, all men praised; then when she 
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wished to be anything more than prettily ornamental, her 
admirers turned round and reproached her for never hav- 
ing been anything more. A book more astonishing than 
President White's Warfare of Science will one day be 
written, tracing by successive steps the long battle by 
which woman has fought her way—she and her supporters 
—up to something like that equality of opportunities which 
is yet far off. It is far off because after each specified 
pennyworth of concession has been made, there still lies 
behind it that vague general atmosphere of disesteem and 
subordination, making her still self-distrustful and her 
brothers still disposed to deny the merit of what she does. 
She will long feel the atmosphere of these academical dis- 
cussions of the middle ages, when it was gravely debated 
whether she was a human being (An Mulier sit Homo?); 
when Aristotle was gravely quoted to show that she was a 
kind of blunder in the universe (animal occasionatum); and 
Plato to prove her a sort of intermediate race between 
man and beast (tertium speciem homines inter et animalia). 
When that period is passed she will begin to have the 
ghost of a chance to do herself justice. 7. Wy Es 


oc OUR PARIS 
LETTER @ 


I‘ is the most lovely May morning imaginable, and I am 
sitting writing on my balcony, with the air sweet with 
chestnut blossoms and lilacs. I look down on the charm- 
ing garden of the Siamese Embassy, where every once in 
a while the little Siamese come out and range themselves 
in a row to have their photographs taken by an amateur 

hotographer, who looks like their big brother. Beyond 
Fas the Seine, and in the far distance a gray dome, which 
is the Pantheon. This view of the Pantheon is a great 
feature of my balcony. I have never known exactly why. 
Everybody who came to see me used to say, impressively, 
‘Oh, you have a view of the Pantheon!” And now this 
view is one of the most distinguished things I possess. 
What a flock of sheep we are—at least I am—though per- 
haps it is assuming a good deal to call one’s self a whole 
flock of sheep. I have just been reading over a passage [ 
am very fond of in one of Paul Hervieu’s books, which reads 
as follows: ‘‘I believe that, after all, there is nothing so 
true or beautiful or fine as the spontaneity of individuals 
of élite. I only admire what is suggested by the genius 
that is peculiar to one’s self, by which one knows of one’s 
self how to compose his own particular and individual 
existence.” This is what I admire, too. But what a dif- 
ficult thing it must be to accomplish in this old world, 
where people live in grooves, and where the élite have to 
go through so many struggles before their claims to in- 
dividuality and spontaneity are recognized? I have ob- 
served, in my limited experience of watching them, that 
only on rare occasions did people assume that they were 
following an individual genius. ‘‘ When you’re in a col- 
ony, do exactly in everything as the other colonists do,” 
is the ordinary manner among men. 

I picked up a French weekly this morning with some 
clever articles in it, and chanced on one about “ Snobs.” 
The article undertook to give the history of the word 
snob, with its significations in France and England during 
the various periods of its history. A Frenchman can 
make a brilliant article about anything on earth, for the 
simple reason that he rarely clogs himself by the necessity 
of such a small thing as getting bis facts straight. I saw 
a delightful little conte in one of the newspapers about 
something that happened to the Prince of Wales the year 
of the Queen’s Jubilee, one day when he was out fishing in 
Massachusetts. So long as the story is well done, what 
difference does it make to the people here whether Massa- 
chusetts is a trout stream, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
or a State that would not compare unfavorably with the 
whole of France? But to go back to snobs. The writer 
said that Thackeray invented the word, and that snob with 
him meant a blunderer. ‘‘ In Thackeray,” he said, “there 
is a snob who is qualified as a snob because at the table 
@héte he puts his food into his mouth with his knife, and 
uses his fork with his right hand.” Nothing, you know, 
is more incorrect in England than, when one has a knife 
and fork on his plate, ever to use the fork with the right 
hand. From this the French writer goes on to prove that 
‘Thackeray himself was a snob from a Frenchman's stand- 
point, because it was snobbish to bring up the man’s in- 
correct table manners against him as a‘‘ snobbism.” In 
France, he says, a snob is he who in his dress, his bearing, 
his language, copies the tone of a class above his own. 

To leave all these subjects, however, and begin to talk 
about what is going on, we have been hearing some very 
good music lately from Americans. Madame Marchesi 
gave the annual audition of her opera class this year at 
the Thé&tre Mondain, with scenery and costumes, instead 
of at the Salle Erard, as usual. It is getting to be very 
much the fashion for the leading singing-teachers of Paris 
to have little theatres of their own, such as the charming 
stage that Madame Marie Rose has lately inaugurated in 
the Rue de la Victoire, where she instructs her pupils in 
all the stage business of opera-singing from practical ex- 
perience, and gives delightfulmusicals. Madame Marchesi’s 
musicals are always interesting, always one of the events 
of the spring season, always attended by large and fash- 
jonable audiences. The quality of voices this year was not 
quite so good as usual, the training quite as artistic and 
thorough. Personally, I should like it better if the girls, 
unless for very special reasons, so long as they are pupils, 
did not take stage names. One takes more interest in 
them. They sing before their friends and their teachers’ 
friends, and there was always a charm about the lack of 

»retension and the informality of the old matinées. Mlle. 
oy Madame Marchesi’s best pupil this year, has one of 
the most beautiful voices I have ever heard. Neither Miss 
Ettinger nor Mlle. Vilna (Mrs. Ives), who both sing ex- 
quisitely, appeared, but Mlle. Ettinger we had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing later at the organ recital given by Mr. 
Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, at the Trocadéro. Mr. Eddy 
played an extremely interesting programme: Th. Dubois’s 
**In Paradisum ” and ‘‘ Fiat Lux”; Guilmant’s Fifth So- 
nata, which is dedicated to Mr. Eddy; Bach’s prelude and 
fugue in la mineur; and Dudley Buck’s concert variations 
on the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner.” It was very charming 
to see the enthusiasm of Mr. Guilmant after Mr. Eddy’s 
playing of his sonata. He shook hands with him over 
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and over again, and showed to the entire audience of four 
thousand people his appreciation of the gifted American 
organist’s extremely artistic interpretation of what is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful things that is done on the 
organ. 

I enjoy Mr. Eddy’s playing thoroughly myself. The 
organ with him becomes a medium of the most exquisite 
and varied tone -coloring, strong and delicate by turns; 
not at all the instrument simply to express volume of 
sound with which we so often associate it. By-the way, 
Mr. Eddy told me, in speaking of M. Dubois and his re- 
cent election as director of the Conservatoire in place of 
M. Ambroise Thomas, that it was personally a severe trial 
to the great organist to leave the Madeleine, of whose 
organ he is sofond. The duties of director of the Con- 
servatoire are extremely arduous, since he must personally 
superintend all the examination papers. For twenty-five 
years M. Dubois has been a professor at the Conserva- 
toire—tirst, professor of harmony in Elwart’s place; in 
1891 professor of composition in the placetof Delibes; 
and in 1894 he succeeded Gounod as member of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. 

We spent a pleasant evening at the Bodiniére at the en- 
tertainment given by Mr. William Theodore Peters, with 
the aid of Madame Marie Rose, Miss Nettie Hooper, Mlle. 
Lillie Sang, Mile. Vignal, Dr. Rykert, and others, including 
M. Berny, who is a premier prix du Conservatoire. Mr. 
Peters had arranged the pretty stage of the Bodiniére into 
a charming little salon; the audience were in evening dress, 
most of them without bonnets, and it was altogether a de- 
lightful society affair, while the music and recitations 
were all good. One loves to listen to the perfect diction 
and artistic method of Madame Marie Rose, which will 
have a perennial charm so long as any voice remains to 
her. Miss Nettie Hooper recites with great dramatic abil- 
ity Jacques Normand’s ‘Fou Rire,” Victor Hugo's ‘* Fi- 
ancée du Timbalier,” with the musical accompaniment 
arranged to it by Thomé, with that funny little skit on 
the pronunciation of the word ‘‘ vase” that we are all so 
familiar with, for encore. Dr. Rykert’s lovely voice we 
all know in Paris, one of the most beautiful tenor voices 
here. Jules Berny played well. And then I left, for the 
only fault of the evening was that it was too long, and I 
never stay, for few people can enjoy nineteen numbers in 
one evening. 

It has been quite the fashion lately for the men in Paris 
to entertain their friends, and we went to a delightful 
ball given by Mr. Edgar Marvin, with some of his friends 
among the ladies of the American colony as patronesses, 
in the gallery of the Champs Elysées, to celebrate the 
coming of age of his friend Mr. Percy Jackson. Mr. Jack- 
son, who is studying opera with Bouhy, has lately been 
admitted to Bouhy’s opera class—quite an unusnal honor 
for a man of his age. 

And another affair, no less pleasant, was the large and 
fashionable musical given in the salle des fétes of the 
Hétel Foyot by Lieutenant Gaines Roberts, of the United 
States Navy. The programme was particularly fine, in- 
terpreted by M. Guignoche, chorus-master of the Opéra 
Comique ; Achille Kerroin, of the Lamoureux orchestra; 
Dr. Rykert; and Sellier, who sang an air from Sigurd, the 
opera of which he created at the Grand Opera-house in 
1884, as well a Réalidi’s “‘Chanson Bachique,” Gelli’s 
‘* Amour et Douleur,” and Godard’s ‘‘ Embarquez-vous,” 
all given with an artistic expression and a purety of dic- 
tion that are rare. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 














FASHIONS b= 
SUMMER COSTUMES. 


VERY week brings some change in style, some new 

‘4 models for skirts or waists, or some dainty trimming 
that has not as yet been seen, until it seems impossible to 
believe that Dame Fashion can evolve any more ideas. 
The newer gowns show a decided modification of the more 
showy styles of last month, and there is a tendency tow- 
ards light and airy effects, with most delicate shades of 
coloring, while skirts and waists have quite distinct points 
of difference. It is difficult to say just what the outcome 
of all these changes is to be. There is no question but 
sleeves are smaller and skirts narrower in the very newest 
costumes, but in thin materials particularly there seems no 
limit to the width of skirts and no perceptible shrinkage 
in the size of sleeves, that is, about the shoulder or the 
upper arm. From just above the elbow to the wrist they 
fit snugly, and there is a wrinkled shirred look much like 
that given by the long evening gloves. The puff effect 
on the upper arm serves to give the desired breadth across 
the shoulders, which accentuates a small waist and makes 
a large one have some slight curve. Evening waists have 
most absurd little frills for sleeves, made of double box- 
pleats of tulle or thin silk. 

Skirts are almost invariably trimmed. Sometimes the 
gores are defined by insertions of lace, straps of braid, or 
cut-work embroidery, or the front breadth is embroidered 
so that it looks like a panel; but at the bottom of skirts 
is where new fashions are particularly noticeable; small 
overlapping ruffles are headed with a ruche, or a bias ruffle 
is put on in festoons, or perhaps with a band of ribbon. 
At all events, there is something to break the straight line 
down from the waist. The festooned flounces have knots 
of ribbon with wee little buckles put on at regular inter- 
vals, or, as in the case of a gown just finished, with the 
festoon apparently ending in the middle of the front breadth 
and fastened with a large rosette and rhinestone buckle. 
Wash dresses almost invariably have a bit of ribbon trim- 
ming just above the tiny ruffle. A dark blue India silk 
that is flowered all over with green and pink has around 
the bottom of the skirt three bands, the lowest of dark 
blue velveteen and the upper two of green and pink; just 
the narrow edge of these ribbons shows, and makes an ex- 
tremely pretty finish. 

SILK DRESSES. 


So many silk gowns are seen that it is hard to say posi- 
tively what sort of silk is the most fashionable. The 
flowered taffetas, the changeable chiné silks, were the first 
to be seen this year, and exquisitely dainty and pretty are 
the costumes made of them. At the summer watering- 
places they will undoubtedly be seen in great numbers, 
and for garden parties, wedding receptions, and all the 
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summer entertainments they certainly make very satis- 
factory gowns. A white ground with bunches of pink 
roses and green leaves is made with the skirt narrow 
over the hips but flaring out widely around the feet. A 
ruche of the same silk headed with a band of pink ribbon 
is the trimming of the skirt. The waist, cut in jacket 
fashion, is of silk, but the entire front of it is of mousse- 
line de soie with bands of Malines lace, and the jacket 
fronts, instead of opening with revers, are laid in smooth 
folds and tied just at the bust in a soft bow of the mate- 
rial fastened with a rhinestone buckle. The collar is of 
ink satin ribbon with a turned-over frill of the Malines 
ace, and the hat to match the costume is of white chip 
trimmed with pink roses. Such gowns as these were 
worn fifty years ago, and there is a marvellous resem- 
blance in the style as well as the materials. A plain 
changeable lavender silk is trimmed with fine white Va- 
lenciennes lace and insertion, and the silk, in color and 
texture, looks as though it must have been laid away in 
some treasure-trunk these many years, so odd and old- 
fashioned is the coloring. The seams, to add to the illu- 
sion, are all piped with white satin, while Valenciennes 
insertion edged with lace is put on in festoons around 
the bottom of the skirt and in bretelles on the waist, which 
has the shoulder seams quite long and the full sleeve it- 
self drooping toward the elbow. Another trimming that 
was in fashion a long time ago and is now seen on the 
newest gowns is very narrow silk fringe, which must be 
the exact shade of the gown. 


BUTTONS AND BUCKLES, 


Fancy buckles und buttons form a very important part 
of the smart gowns this year, and are often intrinsically 
valuable, while even imitation jewels are most brilliant. 
A gown of green and white silk with the front of the 
waist entirely of lace is trimmed with buttons of rhine- 
stones and imitation emeralds, wonderfully true (can it be 
said, to nature?); while the gowns that have red in them 
are trimmed with garnets and rhinestones. Ribbon bows 
are apparently held in place by fascinating buckles in 
which rhinestones play an important part. Silver is so 
cheap that sterling silver buckles, very dainty and artis- 
tic iu design, can be bought for little and are much used 
as trimming. The belt buckles that are attached to belts 
are small, but belt buckles that belong on dresses are of 
goodly shape and size. A chiffon waist has the folds caught 
down across the bust by a rhinestone buckle curved in 
shape, and the stones marvellously resemble real diamonds. 
Many conservative women object to this fashion on the 
ground that they dislike intensely anything that is imita- 
tion; but these mock-jewels are taken for just what they 
are worth, are not intended to deceive, and consequently 
are worn with simple morning gowns when the real jew- 
els would be incongruous, The jet buckles are used with 
crépe, and lighten very decidedly the dull, sombre look 
that crépe of necessity possesses. 

The jacket fronts which are so much a feature of sum- 
mer gowns are particularly adapted to the use of hand- 
some buttons; three on either side hold the fronts in 
place and trim very prettily. This does not apply to 
any but elaborate gowns; for in these buttons rhine- 
stones again are used, the plain centre surrounded with 
rhinestones, or all rhinestones, or the miniatures which 
were fashionable last winter. 


INDIA SILKS. 


The all-over India silks have lately appeared in be- 
wildering quantity. They are exceedingly pretty, de- 
lightfully cool,can be had at low prices, and the only 
drawback is that their desirable qualities will appeal so 
strongly to the general public that they are not likely to 
be classed amoung exclusive styles. A pretty gown of 
this description is of heliotrope with an all-over pattern 
of white. The skirt, made up separate from the lining, is 
trimmed with two ruffles and a ruche. The waist, plain 
and round at the back,in the front has jabot revers of 
the silk turned back very far to show a front. of em- 
broidered white satin. The stock-collar of white has a 
becoming frill of white lace inside it. The blue and 
whites are as usual the greatest favorites, and as they 
are offered for sale ready-made for as liitle as $30, and 
most satisfactorily made at that, are certainly a good in- 
vestment, for they are never loud-looking nor conspic- 
uous, and yet are very smart. The full fronts of mousse- 
line de soie or embroidered silks or satins of course add 
greatly to the beauty. of these gowns, and make them 
suitable for more dressy occasions; but they are not neces- 
sary, and a gown made without any trimming but ribbon 
will be quite trimmed enough. 

Some dainty India silk waists are among the novel- 
ties. They look like India shawls, are without lining, 
but are so well cut that they look very chic. They are 
only to be had at one or two establishments as yet, and 
are sold for $12 50. But they are so cool that they are 
certain to be very much indemand. Fancy waists are so 
much in fashion that it is necessary to have more than 
one, even of silk. Just at present there are wonderful 
sales of silk, and for from 18 to 25 cents a yard excellent 
material can be bought for this purpose. It is well worth 
while to buy one expensive waist of correct cut and fit, 
and then have others made by a seamstress who can follow 
a pattern. In this way they cost less, and are a great ad- 
dition to a summer wardrobe. 

The handsomer qualities of silk, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the more expensive qualities, are being made up 
for summer outfits. Poult de soie is a fashionable 
material, and comes in exquisite shades. A maize or 
corn color is among the novelties, and when trimmed 
with white lace is exceedingly becoming. It used to be 
thought that anything approaching yellow should be ex- 
clusively worn by brunettes, but never was there a great- 
er mistake, for blondes look equally well in that color. 
These heavy silks used to be considered suitable only for 
evening wear, but we have now no fixed laws for mate- 
rial or coloring for different occasions. Gray is lovely in 
poult de soie, and a robin’s-egg blue is the softest and 
most delicate thing imaginable. Lace, embroideries, mous- 
seline de soie, and chiffon all combine satisfactorily with 
these heavy silks, but black lace, unless for older women, 
should never be chosen to trim them, although there are 
many gowns that have been lately made up that have fine 
black lace on the solid colors. White against the soft 
shading is usually becoming, and gray made up with 
white and touches of yellow gives a beautifully pictu- 
resque effect. 








SUMMER TOILETTES 


N elaborate toilette of chiné-figured taffeta on a wil- 

d low-green ground is composed of a plain skirt and a 
short coat-waist. The plain back of the coat is entirely 
of silk, while the fronts open widely upon a vest of span- 
gled appliqué net Ihe silk fronts are sloped down from 
the shoulders, draped on the bust, and slashed at the waist, 
and are caught down with rosettes holding enamelled but 
tons. The lace vest runs out into a small basque on the 
hips. Appliqué lace revers point out over the sleeves, 
which are elbow puffs 

I'he skirt and sleeves of the gown Fig. 2 are of white 
alpaca, while the body of the waist is of white mousseline 
de soie arranged in pleated spaces alternating with puffed 
ruches, and entering a deep fitted girdle of bias white 
satin. ‘The elbow sleeves are set in with a frilled heading 
ou the shoulders 

The coat costume shown is of a mixed bourette wool in 
tan, brown, and green, The skirt has pleated sides with 
narrow revers turned back at the edges of the front breadth 
and caught down with smoked-pearl buttons. The coatis 
medium long, and opens narrowly to the waist on a white 
linen chemisette and lace cravat. The sleeves are very 
moderate in size, with a double cape-collar flaring out 
over them 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN OF ROSES. 
See illustration on page 498, 


EQ HIS design is intended for embroidery upon sleeves of 
| cream-colored satin to go with a body and skirt of rose 
colored silk. The large central bunch should be placed 
in the middle of the sleeve, and the small designs scattered 
far enough from the central group to leave it somewhat 
isolated in effect 
A good embroideress should be able to produce two re- 
peats of this design in two weeks, allowing a week to each, 


Fig. 1.—Fievurep Sirk Gown wits Lace Vest. 
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as a skilful needle-woman accustomed to 
such work will embroider a rose and one 
bud, or its equivalent in leaves, each day. 
Of course a gown with sleeves of such em- 
broidery would possess interest and beauty 
which the dressmaker’s art alone could 
not give it, and when the present fashion 
of large sleeves has passed out—to reap- 
pear again in due rotation—the size and 
richness of the embroidered sleeves would 
make them available for many a use in 
which they would have unique value, 

As to method, I have known such work 
to be panes without placing it in a 
frame, but it is far better to sew the breadth 
of satin in a small square frame, covering 
it with strong tissue-paper while it is in 
process of working, so that the freshness 
of surface need not be impaired by the in- 
voluntary resting of the forearm upon it. 
The paper can be cut away as the work 
proceeds, and each rose or spray re-covered 
with paper basted over it. When the work 
is complete, and before it is removed from 
the frame, the back of each flower and leaf 
should be well brushed with stiff paste or 
starch, and allowed to dry overnight. 
This has the effect not only of holding 
the surface and stitches in place, but pre- 
vents any after-drawing or fraying. 

Pale greens, pale and deep rose-colors, 
lemon and ochre yellows, and one copper- 
color will be needed in the silks. These 
should be of the best and most brilliant 
quality of filo-flosses. 

The roses will need a thread of lemon 
yellow doubled in the needle with pink, 
for centres, and it will also add to the ten- 
derness of effect to use an occasional shade 














Fig. 2.—A.raca Gown witna Movusse.ine pe Sore Bopice. 
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Srreet or TRAVELLING CostuME witn Lone 
Coat. 


of pale green in the same way. The stems should 
have a strong mixture of copper-colored silk used 
with the green, and thorns should be done entirely 
in copper. Wherever the leaves of the flowers are 
rolled over, the turned-over part must be worked 
heavily, with stitches running in a different direc- 
tion from the leaf; that is to say, horizontally where 
the others are longitudinal. The very same shade 
of silk used in this way will have quite a different 
effect of color, as the light strikes it differently. It 
is well, however, to vary the color of the turned- 
over parts, making them darker or lighter than the 
body of the leaf 

In selecting colors for a piece of embroidery like 
this, one should place them in a mass upon a piece 
of white cloth or paper, and judge of the general 
effect before using them together. In this way one 
can easily tell if any one tint is too insistent in color 
for general harmony. Of course one or two dark 
or strong tints, as, for instance, the copper and 
ochre yellow, are needed for emphasis, but they 
must still be of such a tone as to stand in pleasant 
relation to the others. CANDACE WHEELER. 


A SUMMER HINT. 


OW that the warm season is advancing it is 
expedient for the housekeeper and mother to 
lay in an exhaustless store of patience. The prob- 
abilities are that she will need it. Winter, with its 
intense cold, brings positive suffering to the poorer 
classes; summer, although we love it, brings dis- 
comfort to all. What housewife but knows the 
trials of temper caused by mosquitoes, flies, and 
heat? The children are cross, the husband is—well 
—tired, and the servants careless. And then the 
heat tries nerves and spirit. But the philosophical 
woman makes up her mind to neither fuss nor fume. 
It will only make matters worse. Calm and cool- 
ness seem to go together; so do fever and fret. 
The household in which work is done systematical- 
ly, in which each duty has its allotted time of per- 
formance, and in which there is no rush and hurry 
to do yesterday's or to-morrow’s work to-day, is the 
house whose mistress has found the great principle 
of peaceful living—method. Next to her religion, 
method does more to make a woman’s life comfort- 
able than anything else in the world. It is a peace- 
procuring, worry-saving principle which makes the 
trying accompaniments of summer bearable. 
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XLV. 
ACCIDENT? 


UCIAN had an uncomfortable feeling which he could 

4 not explain after he left his uncle Richard on the 
deck. It was quite useless for him to refer the whole 
thing to his own perturbed state of mind. 

The next morning he was paeing the deck and thinking 
of his uncle's manner, when he was presently joined t 
Mr. Gerald and his wife. They were both well ured { 
for the wind was blowing briskly, and the ship was going 
ahead with a good deal of motion. Judith took hold of 
the rail to steady herself as she looked about her. Every- 
thing was gray this morning—gray sky, and dark water 
running fast, as if trying to empty itself somewhere. 

‘* Luckily we are going to a warmer climate,” said Mr. 
Gerald, who did not touch the rail, but stood trying to bal- 
ance himself. ‘‘ And there'll be color there—something 
different from this infernal leaden hue.” 

As he finished speaking, there came a yet sharper lurch. 
Mr. Gerald was near the rail. He stood with what sud- 
denly seemed to Judith like studied carelessness, and she 
sprang towards him. At the instant a yet more violent 
wave tipped the deck still farther. The eyes of husband 
and wife met in one swift instant. She extended her 
hands. One more horrible pitch. They all staggered. 
Mr. Gerald was over the side. 

Judith did not scream. Her wild, white face was turned 
towards Lucian, who was tearing off his ulster. 

A cry rang out from below somewhere: 

** Man overboard!” 

At the same instant Lucian, who had thrown both of his 
coats from him, jumped into the water, and somewhere 
from below a plank was tossed out into the foam. The 
signal was given; the wheels stopped,.backed, churning 
up the water into a wide froth. 

Everybody on deck rushed to the side where Judith 
stood alone. She stood stiff and still, her face frozen into 
that look ef horror which had come to it a moment ago. 
A moment? Was it not rather an hour? She was gazing 
out on that drab-colored water far behind—oh, how far 
behind it was!—where the plank bobbed about on the 
waves, 

Had either of the men overboard known the plank was 
thrown out? Surely Lucian had known it. 

There! A wet shining head came to the surface away 
in the distance. 

Oh, would they never lower that boat? 

* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No, 1., Vol. XXIX. 


“*THERE IS LIFE HERE,’ SAID THE DOCTOR.” 


MRS. GERALD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 

Whose head was it? 

Judith’s eyes strained forward. 
tell whose head it was. 

Some one behind her, with an opera-glass to his eyes, 
said: ‘‘ It’s the young fellow! No! Yes, itis! By Jove, 
he’s a plucky one!” 

Judith heard. That meant Lucian. 
nature asserted itself untrammelled. Her heart leaped. 
But in the next instant it fell again. What right had her 
pulses to start forward in that thrill of iusupportable 
thankfulness because it was Lucian? 

She clung with both hands to the railing. She heard 
the voice behind her say, ‘*‘ There goes the boat!” 

She saw the boat with the two men in it rising and 
falling—saw it with a film over her eyes, that were start- 
ing, it seemed, from her head. But she was very quiet. 
Whatever happened, she would be perfectly quiet. 

She turned towards the man behind her. ‘‘ Allow me 
to take your glass!” she said. 

As she spoke, she had a strange feeling that her voice 
sounded as if she were speaking in a theatre. She took 
the glass, watching her hand to see to it that it should be 
perfectly steady as it raised the instrument to her eyes. 
She was dimly aware that the man to whom she had 
spoken was gazing at her with a look of wonder. She 
supposed he knew that it was her husband who had 
fallen. 

Suddenly into the welter of waters that the glass reveal- 
ed there came the head of a man. That was Lucian. He 
was alone. He was swimming about. How far away he 
was! That plank was a short distance from him. 

At that instant a loud shout went up from the men on 
deck. At first Judith could not see what it was that had 
made them shout. Her hand had become unsteady, and 
the glass only revealed the stretch of gray, foam - lined 
water. But now!—ah! there was Lucian, with one arm 
resting on the plank, the other sustaining some burden 
which hung limp upon him. 

Judith could hold the glass no longer. 
a clash unheeded to the floor of the deck. 
behind her said, ‘‘ Madam, take my arm.” 

‘**No,” she answered, and clung again with both hands 
to the rail. 

A dark cloud before her eyes made it impossible for her 
to see anything for a moment. Then, when another shout 
went up from the steamer, her sight cleared again, and 
she saw the boat coming towards them. Lucian was sit- 
ting in the stern, aud he was supporting Mr. Gerald against 
his breast. 


No, no, she could not 


At this moment 


It dropped with 
A man’s voice 
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When the two were helped up the side Lucian’s face 
was as white as that of his uncle, but there was no life in 
the elder face. The young man turned towards Judith, 
apparently not knowing that any one else was present. 

** Judith,” he said, in a faint voice, ‘‘I did all I could.” 
Then he staggered off towards the stairs, and somebody 
sprang towards him as he went. 

But Judith had not seemed to hear him or see him. She 
had knelt down by the still figure which had been laid on 
the deck. The people pressed respectfully back from her, 
The ship's doctor was kneeling at the other side, examining 
the inert body. Judith did not see him. She was looking 
absorbedly down at the still face. 

One of the men in the group who was watching her 
turned to his wife, who stood near him. ‘‘ There’s a woman 
who loved her husband,” he said, in a whisper. 

The wife smiled slightly as she answered: ‘‘ No; I was 
just thinking that she never loved him. Did you see the 
ook that young man gave her when he staggered up to 
her?” 

‘‘Commend me to a woman for ferreting out something 
wrong!” was the response. 

In a moment the physician raised his head. 
at Judith, but her eyes were fixed on Gerald. 

‘* There is life here,” said the doctor. 

The red blood rushed suddenly to Judith’s face. She 
put her hand up to her throat and gasped for breath, but 
she did not speak. 

A woman stepped forward from the group and put a 
vinaigrette to Judith’s nostrils. She eagerly inhaled the 
pungent odor. 

After a little two sailors carried Mr. Gerald to his state- 
room. He had breathed heavily, and once opened bis eyes 
upon his wife. Then a spasm had contorted his features, 
and his eyelids fell 

It was not an hour, however, after the accident before 
Mr. Gerald was lying on his bed fully conscious, and oc 
casionally speaking. His wife sat by him. As strength 
came gradually, the man’s countenance took on an expres 
sion of whimsical surprise and amusement. His first ques 
tion had been, ‘‘ How is Lucian?” 

Judith hadn't inquired, but she was quite sure he wasn’t 
injured. 

**Good boy,” said Mr. Gerald. Then he laughed slight 
ly. *‘ Quite a coup de thédtre, wasn’t it? I hope somebody 
applauded the rescuer?” 

** Yes,” said Judith. 

“That's right. And you? 
cisely right?” 


He looked 


I'll wager you behaved pre- 








*‘T don’t know,” replied the woman, wishing to shrink 
away as she spoke, but not changing her attitude by as 
much as a hair’s-breadth 

Have Lucian in here,” 
again 

So Judith sent for the young man, who came, dressed in 
dry clothes, with studiously quiet features, though his eyes 
were glowing like fire 

Mr. Gerald put his hand out towards him. ‘ You're a 
good fellow, Lucian,” he said. Here he smiled, as he add- 
ed But you made a great mistake just now; for, you see, 
I had as good as died, and now it ‘ll have to be all done 
over again some day. But you meant well. Now you 
may go.’ 

So Lucian walked out of the room without having 
spoken a word. For twenty-four hours he was a hero 
on board; then the incident was apparently forgotten. 

It was not until the next day that Judith, meeting Lu- 
cian on deck, said, ‘‘ It is so insufficient to thank you, Mr. 
Eldridge.’ 

‘* Then don’t do it, for it's not like you to do insufficient 
things,” was the flippant rejoinder; and the young man 
raised his hat and walked on. 

Having behaved thus, Lucian was presently seized with 
a great remorse for his impoliteness. He went on deck 
at all hours and seasons for the next three days, watching 
for Judith, but she did not appear. She was in close at- 
tendance on her husband, who was also invisible. 

Here was the voyage half done. Lucian, so bored that 
he longed for almost anything to interest him, walked 
miles on the deck, uttered under his breath a great many 
expletives, called himself a fool innumerable times, and 
yet knew very well that he would have allowed nothing 
to prevent him from crossing the ocean on this particular 
boat at this particular time. But life was a failure, and 
everything was imbittered. Having come to this conclu- 
sion, he jeered at himself for being so Weak-minded. 

‘*I onght to cut everything and start anew. I’m handi- 
capped; I’m good for nothing. Wish I could find some 
nice girl who wanted to marry me and make me all over. 
I wish—" 

‘*Lucian, would you mind finding our steamer chairs 
for us?” 

The young man wheeled round and snatched off his cap. 
One look in Judith’s face, and he was positive that there 
was no nice girl in the world whom anything could induce 
him to marry 

“Twas better for her despairing,” his heart sang. 

He pulled the rugs about Ris uncle, devoting his whole 
attention to him. -He sat down on a camp-stool by his 
side, and began to discuss guide-books and descriptive 
catalogues with him, spreading the books open on his 
knee, not appearing to know that Judith was sitting there 
on the other side of her husband. 

And, in truth, Judith alse seemed oblivious. She sat 
leaning back in her chair, her eyes dreamy, the wind 
blowing her hair from under her Scotch cap, the color 
deepening on lips and cheeks. 

Mr. Gerald only referred to his accident by saying that 
it was a very odd thing to be a kind of Lazarus, and that, 
for his part, when a person seemed to be dead, it was a 
thousand times better manners to stay dead; for if he 
didn't stay dead, the surviving relatives were likely to be 
very confused, not to say disappointed. Here the speaker 
laughed and stroked his mustache. He glanced at his 
wife, who smiled, and remarked that he didn’t give his 
surviving friends credit for good taste. There was a tone 
of good-comradeship and understanding that Lucian no- 
ticed. He congratulated himself that it was so, all the 
time quite aware of the insincerity of these inward con- 
gratulations. So curiously are we able to be hypocrites 
to an audience of one only, and that one ourself! 

Still, in moments of truthful self-examination Lucian 
was always able to say that if driven to the choice he 
would inevitably choose that his uncle should live and 
that Judith should be happy with him. Such strange 
bundles of impossible contradictions are we! 


said Gerald, when he spoke 


XLVI. 
GOOD INTENTIONS. 

Tue hours of the voyage now seemed to go more and 
more rapidly. Nothing whatever happened. The pas- 
sengers walked and read; and some of them gambled; and 
some sang and played the piano of an evening; and they 
all gossiped more or less; and those who were young 
enough flirted: and others nearly perished of ennui. The 
same women asked the captain — day how long it 
would be before they sighted land, and every day the cap- 
tain politely answered them. 

In the midst of this Lucian strolled, eating and drinking 
when it was time, and finding the voyage quite a different 
thing from what he had supposed it would be. He had 
supposed he would have constant and friendly companion- 
ship with his uncle and with his wife. But now he never 
saw Judith without her husband. They came on deck 
for a walk every day, but the weather was too cold to sit, 
save for a few moments. 

Judith read to her husband or sat beside him. She was 
continually seeking to do something for him. Her eyes 
anxiously sought his face, but if he suddenly looked at her, 
her glance fell. 

‘You see, you were entirely wrong when you surmised 
that Mrs. Gerald does not love her husband,” said that man 
who had watched her at the time of the rescue. 

** No,” returned the wife, with yet more emphasis, ‘‘I 
am right. That is duty, not love.” 

The man laughed. ‘*‘Give me duty, then,” he said. 
‘*But you women are really horrible in your conclusions. 
Are you making a French novel out of the man and his 
wife and the nephew?” 

‘** You men are really blind,” was the return, ‘‘if you can 
imagine that Mrs. Gerald would ever lend herself to the 
making of a French novel. No. I know truth and high- 
mindedness when I see them in the flesh.” 

The gentleman took his cigar from his mouth, looking 
down at it as it smoked between his fingers. He was wish- 
ing that lie had come to know such a woman as Mrs. Ger- 
ald when he had been younger. Then he gave a swift 
look at his wife's cold face and laughed again. 

“ What are you laughing at?’’ she por te 

*‘T was having a sentimental turn—thinking of Owen 
Meredith, and that ‘ whom first we love we seldom wed,’ 
and all that rot,” was the reply. And then the man re- 
sumed his smoking, while the woman's face grew colder 
than ever. 
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Meanwhile below, at one end of the long saloon, Mr. 
Gerald sat leaning far back in a lounging-chair. Beside 
him, in « low rocker, sat Judith. She had a book in her 
hand, but book and hand were lying in her lap. She had 
been reading aloud, but noticing that her companion’s eyes 
were closed, she had become silent, thinking he might be 
asleep. 

It was useless to pretend not to know that Mr. Gerald 
had seemed of late almost like an invalid, and now the 
face against the dark velvet of the chair was pallid and 
languid. Without moving his head, the man opened his 
eyes, and they rested on his wife. ‘‘I seem to be somehow 
changed,” he said. 

Judith’s heart began to beat more quickly. 

* You see,” he went on, ‘‘I have never been ill in my 
life, and I wasn’t aware that illness could change one so 
much. Not that I’m ill now”—sitting up erect, his eyes 
becoming brighter. ‘‘ Judith,” in a very low voice, ‘‘ you 
have been really an angel to me.” 

This remark was so unlike what she had hitherto known 
of Mr. Gerald that she was almost alarmed. 

** Oh,” he said, with a smile, as if answering her thought, 
“I'm perfectly sane. You know,I never believed in women 
till 1 knew you. Well, 1 don’t believe in them now,” 
with his old manner, ‘ but,” bowing, “‘I have unlimited 
faith in my wife.” 

“Tam glad of that,” she answered, earnestly. 

**Oh yes, no doubt. You are one of those who make 
truth a reality. It is a necessity for you to be loyal. But 
is that a merit of yours? There are others who must be 
oS Is that a fault of theirs?” 

‘* But surely—” began Judith, but her companion moved 
his hand and interrupted her. 

‘*Pardon me. I know you are quite old-fashioned, luck- 
ily for me, but I’m going to tell you something.” 

For an instant his eyes rested in hers. He Sow a long 
breath. 

“Take notice,” he said, ‘‘that I’m well aware that I 
shouldn't tell you this if I were in my ordinary health. I 
ars <a all about that. Are you listening?” 

mm 

**The other day, you remember—the day I fell over- 
board?” 

** Yes,” in a whisper. 

He watched her face blanching. He seemed to be 
drinking in the look of deepening pallor. 

“You thought it was an accident?” in the same whisper 


 ghe had employed. 


**T thought so.” 

“You did?” 

“But I had one doubt—one faint doubt—which left 
me.” 

**Oh, it left you? 1 wonder why it left you?” 

**T don’t know.” 

Judith was leaning forward yet nearer to him, her face 
pale as death. A man, passing, turned to look back, hesi- 
tated, but finally went on. 

** Well,” with another long breath, ‘‘ it wasn’t an acci- 
1 went over the boat's side of deliberate decision. 
You will believe that 1 have good intentions”—his old 
manner again. 

Judith drew herself up. She clasped her hands tightly, 
but, mindful of appearances, she kept them on her 74 

“Yes, I was going to drown myself, like a young fool; 
and you and everybody else would think it was accident, 
and there’d be no scandal. I’ve seen a man fall overboard, 
and I had no idea the ship could be stopped in time. I 
reckoned without Lucian. He’s'a good lad. Things are 
allawry. But I'm to blame for that. However, it’s be- 
cause I'm not quite well that I’ve told you that I made an 
effort to set you free. And my will is made.” 

Here Mr. Gerald gave that slight laugh of his which 
always grated upon Judith, but she did not notice the 
laugh now. She was sitting without motion, gazing at 
her husband. 

“ You meant to drown yourself?” She asked the ques- 
tion in a low voice, knowing the answer. She was think- 
ing with a dull sense of fear that all her efforts had been 
worth nothing, and that she would never be at ease 
again—that a new anxiety would grind her down yet 
lower. 

‘But I don’t mean it now,” was the answer. ‘‘ That 
ocean bath has made me bound to cling to life—and to 
you —at present. Odd what twaddle has been talked 
about what a man feels and sees when he is drowning! 
It’s all bosh. I didn’t think of myself; I was thinking of 
you. I sawa picture of you and Lucian, happy with each 
other — vividly, gloriously happy ; and I thought be 
knew that this happiness was my gift to you. Then I had 
to be brought back to life again. But it’s very singular 
that I seem to be entirely cured of | wish to give you 
happiness in that way. Im bound to livenow. Are you 
sorry?” 

r. Gerald suddenly fixed his eyes penetratingly upon 
his companion. She met the gaze fully, and for the in- 
stant forgot to reply in words. 

** Are you sorry?” he repeated. 

‘* Surely not,” was the firm answer. 

Mr. Gerald sank back in his chair again. His glance 
roved about the saloon. At the far end of it he saw the 
slender figure of a young man with a pointed blond beard. 
Judith, watching her husband, saw a change come swiftly 
into his gaze, but she would not look to see what bad oc- 
casioned it. 

“Yes,” repeated the man, with still more emphasis, 
“I’m bound to live now.” 

Judith tried to say something, but her lips would not 


oF her. 

r. Gerald's eyes were still fixed on that young man at 
the end of the saloon, who was conversing animatedly 
with a group of men. 

At last, unable to bear the silence any longer, Judith 
opened her book again. ‘Shall I go on with my read- 
ing?’ she asked. 

**No. I'm quite in the mood for what some one calls 
intimate conversation to-day.” 

She closed the book; but she gazed down at it, spelling 
out, over and over again, the title-page. 

‘I suppose I am as fatuous as other men, after all,” 
now said Mr. Gerald; ‘‘ but for a few days I have actually 
begun to hope that you might love me—even that you do 
love me.” 

He spoke very gently, and with a certain wistfulness in 
his tone and his face that was peeeey pathetic, particu- 
larly as coming from a man like him. 
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Judith ceased to spell out the words of that title- ; 
she ceased to see anything, in fact, for her eyes went bl 
for a moment. 

‘Perhaps you love me a little?” he went on. ‘“‘ Surely 
no woman could be quite so kind— quite so tenderly 
thoughtful—” 

Here he stopped, not trying to finish his sentence. 

Judith made an effort to think of something to say that 
should be absolutely the right thing, but her mind was a 
blank filled only with an indefinite horror. 

** Have you nothing to say to me?” he asked. 

She trembled. A rebellious feeling that she ought to 
have been spared this came strongly to her. 

‘* Indeed,” she began, in an unsteady voice, ‘‘I have au 
affection for you—Il—” 

She ceased speaking, utterly unable to goon. She was 
longing to be able to say, ‘I love you”; but she could 
not say it, and had a sense of guilt even in trying to 
say it. 

Y. That will do,” he responded, harshly. He tried to 
draw himself up erect in his chair. His face was gray; 
his eyes suddenly clouded over. 

Judith rose quickly. She leaned over him. An anguish 
of yearning tenderness was in her heart. ‘‘ Oh, Richard! 
Richard!” she whispered. 

He roused himself now. 
something of his old manner. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ I have made a damned 
idiot of myself. But pray don’t think I’m going to keep 
this thing up. I'll go into my room for a while. Ah! 
Lucian, lend me your arm for a moment,” as that young 
man now approached. ‘I’m getting to be rather of an 
old hulk, it seems to me. But wait until we are settled 
in that oasis of Biskra, then you'll see a transformation. 
The air of northern Africa in winter is like wine.” 

Lucian had hurried forward. He had never seen his 
uncle look so ghastly, but he said nothing. He did not 
even glance at Judith, who followed them. And it was in 
vain that he tried to see Judith later. It was true that she 
came out to dinner, but she had a look on ber face that 
made it impossible for him to address her. She seemed 
so absorbed, so far away, and the line between her brows 
was so plainly marked as to be like a furrow. When she 
rose from the table she went directly back to the large 
state-room where Mr. Gerald was sitting reading. As she 
came in he rose. He said, carelessly, that he had changed 
his mind; he believed he would go out to dinner, and after 
that he would have a walk and a smoke on deck. Lucian 
would bear him company. 

Judith wished to remonstrate, but she said nothing. 
She watched her husband as he went out with his usual 
air. She thought to herself that Lucian would take care 
of him; at any rate, it was plain that he did not wish for 
her company. She sat down on a high chair by the little 
window. She leaned her head against the wall and looked 
out, seeing the illimitable stretch of water, and sometimes 
a bird flying across her vision. She watched for a long 
time the curl of foam that ran swiftly away from the 
track of the steamer. She seemed to be absorbed in this 
watching. 


He looked up at her with 


(To BE ConTINUED.) 
IGPITIFRIS 


EMBROIDERY 


N a former article I spoke of linsey-woolsey as a good 
material for decorative needle-work, or combined nee- 
dle-work and staining. The opportunities of really artis- 
tic production in this manufacture are so great that much 
more might be said upon the subject. Any one who has 
noticed the expansion in use which has occurred in the 
case of the native ‘‘blue jeans,” or, as the manufacture is 
now called, blue denim, will realize that it is not always 
costliness of texture which makes the success of a ma- 
terial. The two qualities of great durability and reliable 
and unfading color have made of the blue jeans, which 
were originally used only for overalls or suits for field and 
farm labor, a useful and almost indispensable material for 
household furnishing and simple embroidery, and finding 
the demand so greatly increased by this new application 
of the material, manufacturers have baptized it with vari- 
ous new dyes, and it now appearsin red, yellow, and green 
as well as in its original blue. These tints, it is safe to 
say, have not the reliability of the indigo, and are not, 
therefore, likely to remain as long in public favor. 

The intrinsic qualities of steadfastness of color and 
strength of texture in the denim have greatly enlarged 
its place in the world of materials, and if it loses relia- 
bility of color it loses one of the most valuable of its 
qualities. If there are degrees of honor among tints, cer- 
tainly indigo ought to be knighted for its integrity and 
fidelity, and remain ‘‘ Sir Indigo” to the end of the world. 
There is another Southern fabric besides linsey - woolsey 
which I have always felt should be valuable as a ground 
for large and simple embroideries, and that is the domes- 
tic and homespun cotton which comes from the Acadian 
settlements near New Orleans. The quality and weave 
are perfectly appropriate to use, but the colors are hardly 
strong enough to be effective. The natural buff-colored 
cotton is beautiful, but too light in tone to be effectively 
used unless judiciously mixed with blue, which I have 
only seen in one or two instances. 

In this day of almost ruinous competition in manufac- 
tures it seems a pity that domestic industries should not 
be brought to the highest possible perfection, because 
manufactures can never quite take the same place as 
hand productions, and oe apa domestic weavings might 
often supply a great family need of money. 

I remember that, after the New Orleans Ticpechten, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe issued a circular proposing an annual 
con of women to confer upon the domestic industries 
of the South, or, indeed, of the whole country, and I was 

eatly struck with the advantage such a congress would 
be to local] and almost unknown industries. If practical 
women were brought together from al! parts of the coun- 
try, how many markets might be found to fit languishing 
productions, and how many baby industries might be 
made to grow to stalwart strength! 

It is not out of the field of embroidery to talk of all 
these things, since any national style of embroidery gains 
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a character more peculiarly its own if grounds us well as 
styles are indigenous. 

A society has been formed in England, called, I think, 
“The Home Weaving Society,” for encouragement of 
home-spun damask aud linens, It would seem very diffi- 
cult to make a market for home-spun damasks when such 
superlative weavings in linen are produced by machinery; 
but that is quite a different thing from the effort to add 
artistic qualities to a domestic weaving which only needs 
that crowning grace to greatly widen the uses to which 
it can be put. 

Of course the decoration placed upon these inexpensive 
domestic products should 7 less elaborate than that of 
more costly fabrics. It can be as effective as possible, but 
there must be a proportion of labor to cost of material, in 
order not to offend that mysterious sense of natural justice 
which we sometimes call good taste. 

In the use of linsey-woolsey 1 have recommended the 
use of large designs, stained and outlined, or darned upou 
the surface; but there are other aud more effective ways 
of enrichmeut which are equally simple of accomplish- 
ment. Small seattered forms in appliqué or embroidery 
are very decorative, and there is an endless variety of them 
which can be well applied. Small geometrical figures in 
plush or velvet can be scattered over the surface with 
very good effect; but if the hanging is to be used in a way 
or place that will require laundering, only one color of 
plush can be safely trusted, and that is a deep gold color. 
I have used this upon hangings which had to be frequeut- 
ly washed, and have found that it kept its color ard really 
became more lustrous after repeated washings, often hav- 
ing quite the effect of gold decoration. 

Of course every housekeeper appreciates the comfort 
of washable hangings which are handsome and luxurious 
as well, and there are many more of these than most peo- 
w are aware of. White cotton bez, which is simply an 
astern home-spun, makes beautiful washable bang- 
ings when cleverly decorated with gold-colored silk or 
appliqué of plushes, In using what is called scattered 
designs in appliqué, it is an advantage to vary the size 
but not the form of the applied velvet or plush. If a 
good rosette form is used, like the circle of leaves of a 
wild rose or hydrangea blossom, the circle may vary from 
two to six inches, in the larger circles the centres being 
filled with some ornamental stitch like joined *‘ herring- 
bone,” or the coarse-joined button-hole stitch which 
makes an octagonal form when used continuously, Of 
course this stitchery must be in the same colored silk 
as the velvet or plush, and should be coarse and heavy 
in quality. 

Appliqué is one of the most effective methods of dec- 
oration of textiles, but it needs to be used with judgment. 
Generally the material which is applied should be of the 
same color as the ground, and if this rule is not observed, 
and a contrasting or harmonizing color is used, one of 
two conditions must be observed to make a good result— 
either the design must cover full half or nearly half the 
ground, or it must be applied so sparingly and in such 
smal! forms as to suggest mere spots of ornament. Any- 
thing between these two extremes of application will look 
staring and inartistic. 

There is another rule to be observed in applied-work 
which is also important, the necessity for which will 
be easily understood. When a large design, which is 
to occupy half the surface, is applied, the value of the 
two materials must be about equal. If the ground is cot- 
ton, the material applied should be of cotton; whereas in 
the use of very small designs upon cotton, velvet or silk 
is perfectly correct, and the balance of value is preserved 
by the large spaces of the one and the small oues of the 
other. 

A good treatment of cotton hangings is to take three 
pieces of material of equal size, and construct from them 
two hangings by applying the desigu cut from number 
one upon number two, and placing number one, from 
which the design has been cut, over number three. I 
have seen two good hangings made in this way from 
denim—the dark side of the denim applied to the light 
side, and the reverse treatment in the second one, the out- 
lines and veinings of the leaves being worked in blue silk 
lighter than either, and the edges of them done in coarse, 
narrow button-hole stitch. The same treatment could be 
applied to colored linens, or even to much richer materi- 
als, like silk or velvet, with extremely good effect. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS OF SELF. 
_ oo most graceful attribute in the world, and natur- 
ally the most difficult to acquire, is unconsciousness, 
Robed in that garment, which is like a cloak of invisibility 
to the wearer, one may do what one will, be what one 
likes, and none can be critical, because unconsciousness 
utterly disarms criticism. 

Hundreds of people, born shy and conscious of self, from 
no fault of theirs—for, poor souls, they are often humble- 
minded enough—are criticized or written down as proud or 
cold, when they can no more force the muscles of their 
will to the sweet cordiality of unconsciousness than can 
the near sighted man strain his eyes to see across the street 
the bows and smiles of his acquaintances. 

The shy friend who meets you as if you had committed 
a mortal offence in holding out your hand, and who re- 
turns the pressure of your ) Seva with a stiff grasp, may 
be riotously happy in his soul at this meeting, and yet 
have less power to express his feelings than the dumb 
animals that can at least fawn upon those they love. 

There seems to be a kind of paralysis attacking some 
victims of shyness that can never be wholly curable, 
and yet, like all other diseases, it is open to alleviations if 
the patient uses his will. One of the most eloquent pul- 
pit orators of our time asserts that he never rises to speak 
to an audience without the devil of shyness attacking him 
with a clutch at his throat, yet, in spite of this, a brief 
pause for self-control is all he allows himself ere he 
plunges in. 

Shyness is conquerable in measure, and one of the best 
rules for curing this mental stammer is for the affected 
ones to firmly make up their minds that in all emergencies, 
social or bodily, they will act as if they alone were pres- 
ent, and all salvation hanging on a single-handed effort. 
It is undoubtedly true that even life has been lost while 
a crowd stood gaping, each sure that the other would be 
the one to act, and each shy of interfering until too late. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Self- conscious beings are never the unselfish, bold 
heroes of the world, and shyness, while more a misfor- 
tuve than a fault, is first cousin to blamable conscious- 
ness. One frankly unconscious woman lately read a pretty 
lesson to a city carful of self-couscious men. For once 
it happened that the conductor of the car wus the abused 
party in the case. An inimical passenger was taking his 
number with refereuce to a complaint, founded on a 
charge visibly unjust but capable of being easily twisted 
into a serious offence in the eyes of the company. There 
were some murmurs of ‘‘ shame” from the passengers, but 
nothing definite was done, and the conductor, with uneasi- 
ness written on every feature, went back to his platform. 

The one woman in the car looked up and down the line 
of passengers. There was no sign of aid there, so she 
called the conductor to her. ‘‘ Here is my card,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘If you need to have any one testify to your 
company that you were right in this matter you may 
call on me.” Immediately other cards were laid in the 
man’s hand, and his case was safe because one kind- 
hearted woman was more quietly unconscious of self 
than any man in the car. Her act cost her an effort, of 
course, but the effort was simply made as an natural duty. 

In the same way I once saw a woman come to the 
rescue of a poor old man who was struggling to open a 
store door, with his arms full of the bundles of groceries 
he had bought. One person after another passed and 
— at him, until a beautifully dressed woman pass- 

ng outside saw his efforts, and stopping instantly, held 
the door wide for him. I watched her on her way 
down the street. At the corner she paused again to break 
with her foot a bit of hard bread that the birds of the 
street had been vainly striving to separate. Each act 
made ber more or less conspicuous for the moment, but 
it was plain that she had trained her mind into uncon- 
sciousness of self. ‘That woman,” I moralized, “ will 
always be happy, for she ventures to open every closed 
door she sees.” 

And, after all, is there anything on earth which fills the 
life as does that habit? Only the unconscious can enjoy 
this advantage, and it takes some training and effort for 
most mortals to acquire the habit of unconsciousness. 





N interesting ‘‘ Colonial Loan Exhibition” was given 
by the ‘‘ Colonial Dames” of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, at the Historical Society rooms recently. The com- 
mittee of arrangements consisted of Miss R. D. Beach, 
Mrs. H. 8. Hotchkiss, Mrs. A. M. Wheeler, Mrs. William 
Beebe, and Mrs. Clarence Deming. The three days had 
each their distinctive ‘‘afternoon tea.” On Wednesday 
the table and service were strictly Puritan in decoration 
and dress; on Thursday, Revolutionary, with the old blue 
and white; and on Friday, gorgeous in Colonial colors of 
red, blue, and yellow. On Thursday afternoon a paper 
was read by Mrs. G. F. Newcomb on “ Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary Music,” illustrated by several songs of those 
periods given by other ladies. On hemes | evening there 
was a closing reception, at which Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary costumes were largely worn. Many articles of me- 
morial and historical interest, as well as of intrinsic value, 
were on exhibition, representing not only Connecticut, 
but the rest of New England, New York, Delaware, and 
as far south as Virginia. Later Colonial days and the 
Revolutionary period were especially rich in exhibits. 
No article shown represented a later date than 1788, this 
limitation being necessary to avoid overcrowding the ex- 
hibition. Among the most interesting exhibits were sev- 
eral autograph letters of Washington (one document ex- 
pressing regret at some delay, and excusing himself by 
stating that he had been called away to take command of 
the Continental army), some pieces of china and cut-glass 
used at Mount Vernon, and an original miniature of the 
Father of his Country. Handsome old silver and china, 
lace, miniatures, fans, etc., were among the other articles 
loaned. All expenses of transportation were paid by the 
committee, and every article was fully insured by them, 
making the expenses heavy; yet a goodly sum was real- 
ized, which will be used in founding a ‘‘ genealogical cor- 
ner” in the already extensive library of the Historical 
Society. This alcove is to contain historical family records 
and other genealogical works, and will be a welcome ad- 
dition to the library. 


Miss Susan Strong, the gifted young American whose 
Covent Garden début last October, in London, created 
such a stir in social and musical circles on both sides of 
the water, has just signed a contract with Colonel Muaple- 
son for a season of Italian opera in New York, at the 
Academy of Music, to begin on October 29, and continue 
for six weeks. Colonne, the Parisian conductor, will be 
the leader, and the company will be made up of artists 
who, with the exception of Madame Eames, have never 
been heard in this country. At the close of the New 
York season the company will make a tour of the princi- 
pal cities of the United States. 

Miss Strong has many friends in Brooklyn and New 
York, who, scarcely eighteen months since, bade her good- 
by on her departure for London to continue her studies 
with Mr. Francis Korbay, who has been her only teacher. 
In that short time she has studied and ——— in Eng- 
lish, German, and Italian grand opera, in London and in 
Italy, with a quick and pronounced success that nothing 
but indomitable enthusiasm, indefatigable work, and great 
gifts can account for. 


Although Bronx Park is within our gates, there are 
many persons who for want of time or inclination have 
never been within its unparklike woods and fields. It 
was once the old Lorillard estate, and the former build- 
ings are still i different stages of decay and 
alteration. The New York Botanical Society proposes to 
establish there a botanical garden that shall compare fa- 
vorably with the similar institution in Regent’s Park. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan is one of the active movers in the so- 
ciety, and public interest is being awakened by circulars 
sent to our representative men, inviting them to member- 
ship and requesting donations of money. No prettier 
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location could be chosen for a botanical garden than that 

rtof the grounds where the Lorillard gardeus now show 
box borders half obliterated by rank grass and weeds, and 
near where the river runs musically over the stoues, 


Miss 8S. De Forest Day has been made a flag member of 
the New York Yacht Club, and she is the fifth to bave that 

leasure, the other women being Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie, 

rs. Sarab Drexel Fell, Mrs. George Lewis, and Miss E. 
L. Breese. Miss Day intends to make her boat her home, 
and has fitted it up with the idea of being thoroughly com- 
fortable. Space being a necessity for woman’s comfort, 
Miss Day has sacrificed s to breadth of beam, and 
— more pleasure in living on the water than in racing 
on it. 

Her boat is called the Scythiun, and was remodelled 
from the sort of steamer called tramp; but that in no way 
reflects upon its character since its reform, as it has been 
thoroughly overlauled. 


Another young woman from the ranks of society is to 
make av attempt at commercial enterprise. Miss Har- 
mon-Brown is shortly to open a millinery establishment 
after the manver of one of Howells's heroines. There is 
every reason why such ventures should succeed, provided 
they are conducted on business principles, for moneyed 
friends will bestow their patronage during the critical 
period of making a reputation. If a woman must make 
her living, it is better to take up some practical business 
where there are possibly large profits than to wear out 
soul and body for the scant remuneration offered in over- 
crowded existing professions. 


To the many who have been entertained in the beauti- 
ful and hospitable home of General Fairchild, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, the news of his death, following a brief ill- 
ness, will come with a shock of surprise and grief, Gen- 
eral Fairchild was a man of strong individuality, and he 
never showed to greater advantage than in his own home. 
There was in his manver a blending of the bluff sincerity 
of the soldier with the polish of the courtier that was pe- 
culiarly charming. The strangers who were entertained 
at his board felt at once that they were put upon the foot- 
ing of friends, and the host's geniality, his quick sense of 
humor, and ready repartee rendered him a delightful com- 
panion. General Fairchild had been Secretary of State 
for Wisconsin, and three times Governor of that State; 
had been Consul-General to Liverpool, Minister to Spain, 
und Commander-in Chief of the G.A.R. and of the Loyal 
Legion. An empty coat sleeve bore testimony to his 
services to the Union during the civil war. 


Nora Perry, who died at her home in Dudley, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 13th of May, was one of the most success- 
ful literary workers in New England. Her first story, 
written when she was eighteen, appeared in HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, but most of her songs and stories were for 
young people. Her poetry was full of tender feeling hap- 
pily expressed; and her stories, especially those written for 
young girls, were unrivalled in their grace, purity, and 
wholesome interest. She belonged to the group in which 
Celia Thaxter and Rose Terry Cooke were conspicuous, 
and her death removes one more whom many admired and 
loved. She was fifty-five at the time of her death. 


One thousand two hundred and fifty dollars of the 
$4750 subscribed for the Tennyson beacon went from 
the United States. The monolith for the shaft has been 
quarried in Cornwall, and the monument will be set up 
in the fall. 


The free use of a house as a repository for the New 
York Free Circulating Library for the Blind has been 
given by Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradley, Vicar of St. Agnes’s 
Church. The new home of the library is at 121 West 
Ninety-first Street, and here the sixty volumes which com- 

ose its stock will be placed. Five hundred dollars more 

ave been given towards the purchase of additional books, 
but these are so expensive when printed in the raised type 
for the blind that the growth of the library is of necessity 
slow. 

A most interesting and valuable scrap-book collection 
is that of Miss Dora Burstall, of the Omaha Public Libra- 
ry. This young lady, who presides over the reading- 
rooms and takes care of the newspaper files, became pos- 
sessed of the idea that there was a great loss of informa- 
tion when every month those files were destroyed, and she 
began to clip from them systematically. 

nthusiastic and faithful in her work, it grew and grew, 
until-now, with the assistance of the head librarian, who 
recognized its value, it has become a comprehensive bu- 
reau of information. In neat rows on long lines of shelves 
are ranged the big card-board envelopes, book-shaped, that, 
in alphabetical order,contain clippings from the best-known 
newspapers of every large city, comprising a wide and va- 
ried range of topics. 

s one want to know if the new comet will collide 
with the earth, if the Monroe doctrine is just, if the ‘‘ new 
woman” is or is not to be, or if one is interested in 
** municipal reform,” in ‘‘ hypnotism,” etc., one can find in 
these clippings the ideas and opinions of the world at 
large from every possible point of view. 

One department of this unique collection is devoted to 
biography, and in this the clippings are mounted, and 
when ible the sketch is headed by a portrait. These 
are well patronized by the newspaper people who want to 
have cuts made. 

Each clipping has marked upon it the paper from which 
it was taken and the date of its ap ce. For the bene- 
fit of the public-school children there is a department con- 
taining descriptions of the Yule-tide, the national holidays, 
and every kind of festivity, with appropriate selections in 
verse and prose. By making such use of every spare mo- 
ment in a busy day, Miss Burstall is gaining a liberal edu- 
cation for herself and building up a storehouse of treasure 
for all who will come and receive. 


Miss Frieda Bethman, the kindergarten teacher of the 
children of the White House, may be called an educator 
by birth, since she is a daughter of Mrs, Emily Bethman, 
who has taught in the Boston kindergartens since they 
were first established. Miss Betliman is a graduate of 
a kindergarten training-school, and devotes three hours 
daily to Ruth Clevelaud’s instruction. 








SUMMER BONNET AND HATS 


BONNET for an elderly lady is of light black fancy 
A atraw On the front is a bow-shaped garniture of 
pleated Chantilly lace, intersperse d with three clusters of 
pinkish violet flowers; behind this is a flat jet spangled 
net flower, and a similar flower is placed against both sides. 


A brown straw travelling hat has a turned-up back brim 
und straight crown with sunken top. The crown band is 
of tan cloth with edgings of narrow brown ribbon. An 
arrangement of brown cloth loops is on the left side, to- 
gether with quills and a plume of natural eagle’s feathers. 


A young lady's hat is a straw sailor with black crown 
and white brim. Crown band and side bow are of black 
velvet, with stiff plumes in black and white 





A girl's shade hat for country wear is of light fancy 
straw, with a white cloth crown band caught by two 
little tan leather tabs with pearl buttons 

A light straw with saucer-shaped brim is trimmed with 
yellow ribbon arranged in irregular loops and jabots with 
pointed ends \ wide-brimmed straw with conical crown 


has a draped dark green velvet band, around the base of 
which wreath of feathery green and berries, to 
which white flowers are added on the side The 
wide-brimmed Alpine hat shown is of coarse brown straw 
with brown gros grain band 


goes a 


some 


THE FAMILY STICK. 
TINIIERE is an old saying that in every family one 
| must be the stick that beats, and the proverb seems 
when we look about us and see in how many fam 
is one member who acts as a kind of secretary 
te, meeting the outside world for all the others, and 
adjusting foreign matters by diplomacy or open blows, 
The office seems also to be one that creates itself, and it is 
not always a wholesome thing for a family to have the 
knowledge that such a defender is ever at hand. The 
timid members presume on it as nations on a standing 
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army, and the aggressive members are strengthened by 
that support. Sex has nothing to do with holding this 
office, for it is as frequently taken by a woman as a man. 
It is often possible to watch the development of the fam 
ily stick, and sometimes even to state the day and hour of 
installation Generally some accident brings the latent 
talent suddenly forward, and then, exactly as most inven 


tions set the world wondering why every one did not be 
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fore see the simple solution, so the 
stick’s family are all set to wondering 
why they did not see how simple it was 
to be astick and beat in place of being 
beaten. 

As an instance, a certain kindly fam 
ily had for years borne with the op- 
pressions of some loving and near rela- 
tions, whose tyranny was unquestion 
ingly permitted and whose interference 
in the most sacred rela- 
tions was accepted as a 
matter of course. One 
day it so happened that 
this interference touched 
the reserve of one of the 
youngest members of the 
family. It was nothing 
new, nothing more aggra- 
vating than what had pass- 
ed many, many times be- 


fore, but somehow this 
young member was 
aroused and awakened, 


and — presto! the family 
stick was born. 

**This kind of thing is 
going to stop right here!” said the stick, and, to the as 
tonishment of all concerned, stop it did, there and then. 
What amazed the formerly oppressed family was the de- 
spatch and ease with which 
the emancipation was ac- 
complished. What yet more 
astonished them was that 
they had never thought of 
thus freeing themselves. 

It seemed the easiest thing 
in the world to do, now that 
it was done. To the casual 
eye itappeared that the stick 
had merely taken a step for- 
ward and said, 

‘* Now, my dear relations, 
from henceforth mind your 
own affairs, for if you con- 
tinue to intrude on me and 


mine it will be the worse 
for you, as I fairly warn 
you.” 

But those who have 


watched the evolution of 
sticks know that such a sin- 
gle blow struck for freedom 
is but a small part of the 
battle. Back of that victo- 
rious stroke lie a whole his- 
tory of steadfast purpose 
and a fixed determination 
that speaks in its very silence 
of a power to fight the blood- 
iest of wars if provoked to 
blows by a further infringe- 
ment of rights. People and 


animals are degradingly 
alike in point of being man- 
aged. 


“What makes that brute 
obey you?” was once asked 
the trainer of a wild beast. 
“You say you have never 
struck him: do you control 
him by your eyes?” 

“Eyes!” laughed — the 
trainer. ‘‘My eyes are not 
different from yours. He's 
afraid of what I may do, not 
of anything I have ever done 
to him.” 

Just so with the sticks of 
this world, People are afraid 
of what they may do, rarely 
of what they have done, and, 
like the beasts, human 
beings quickly recognize the 
power of self-assertion and 
ee to it. It ig this under- 
ying force which makes 
certain men able to control 
others, though neither the 
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controlled nor the controllers could for their lives tell why 
one was master, 

A recent visitor at a prison commented to one in author 
ity on the discipline he found existing there, which seemed 
shockingly brutal. 

“And it is brutal,” said the listener. ‘‘ You are quite 
right; but until we can find a man who controls brutal 
men because he was born to do so, we have got to put up 
with what we can get. One thing I can promise—neither 
you nor | could do better than the man now in charge 
Such positions need men who are mysteriously gifted to 
control. Such men exist just as born horse-trainers exist, 
but they are hard to find.” 

In lesser degree, of course, this described order of man 
is the class to which family sticks belong, and no family 
is really complete or equipped to face the world which has 
not one in it 

George Eliot contends that there is no power in a fam- 
ily like a fine furious temper, but even such a one bows 
before the power of a well-tempered stick. I have seen a 
whole family tree, not a branch merely, terrorized by a 
violent-tempered, unreasonable member, until the belated 
stick finally appeared as a champion on the scene. Mere 
temper was as nothing in the face of that calmly imposed 
authority. Sticks, like poets, are born and not made. 
Circumstances may often twist some poor soul into the 
semblance of a stick; but he or she is only an imitation 
after all, and, like an imitation, apt to go to pieces when 
most needed. 

Strange to say, the sticks of the world are not as cordial 
ly disliked as it would seem natural they might be. There 
is a certain strong restfulness in them which people rather 
like, for one thing; and for another, the atmosphere about 
them is apt to be surprisingly peaceful. We are all prone 
to fall into the way most easy for us, and one thinks 
twice before entering into quarrels with a known stick, 
because even if the issue be in our favor the cause is rare 
ly worth the hard fight that must precede victory. Those 
half-earnest and wholly unpleasant bickerings that too 
often take place bet ween the gentle-tempered of the earth 
are not indulged in with sticks. 

‘*Mamma,” said a small boy to his sweet, gentle mo 
ther, ‘‘I do wish when you say no you would say it 
harder. When Cousin Jane says no to me I know just 
as well it’s no use at all to beg her; but when you say 
‘no’ I always think you'll say yes if I beg long enough. 
and then I have to do it, and I get awfully tired of it, and 
you get sorry, and I just wish you'd say no hard like 
Cousin Jane.” 

The little fellow rested in the strength that denied him 
more than in the tenderness which he could control, and 
the poor tender mamma learned a lesson that cost her 
some tears, but which she never forgot. Nothing on 
earth is worth having that has not its price; and as surely 
as it is true that nothing buys nothing, it is true that sub 
mission does not buy peace. 

A woman living in a most stormy house was once asked 
why she was always the one to yield, and was compli 
mented on her sweetness in so doing. 

**Don’t approve me; don't!” she cried. “It is no virtue 
in me to yield. I love peace better than anything on 
earth, and when I yield I am trying for what I like best.” 














It is hardly necessary to say that the peace- 
loving soul did not by any such means gain her 
object. There are times for all things, and there 
are times for wrath as for laughter and geutle- 
ness. 

The money-changers in the Temple discover- 
ed this truth when the great Model of gentle- 
ness showed once for all that righteous wrath 
has its honorable place in contact with the world, 
Allhonor, then, to the peace-lovers; but let them 
try to remember that the peace-makers are as 
often as not those who impose peace by war. 

MARGARET SutTon Briscoe. 


LONDON IN THE SEASON. 


ONDON, bright with sunshine, with not a 

4 suggestion of the proverbial fog or mist in 
the air, but just enough warmth to make much 
out-door living a joyful necessity for every one, 
and to fill all one’s being with a delicious feel- 
ing of contentment; Hyde Park and all the 
smaller parks and squares dazzling in their fresh 
green dress and sparkling bits of water; old 
buildings, notable palaces, landmarks, winding 
streets of Mayfair, gay Piccadilly, and the busy 
Strand—all lit up and glorified by the gleam- 
ing light and blue skies of the early summer- 
time. Such is the setting this great city makes 
for those who gather from all parts of England 
and from much of the rest of the civilized world 
to disport themselves within its limits for the 
ten weeks that begin in the early warm weather 
of May with the first Drawing-Room, and end 
with Henley week in late July, and are known 
to fame as the London season. 

To us who come from over the water, and 
land here in the midst of this gayety and bright- 
ness, it all seems most delightfully novel and 
fascinating. The more so because in our new 
world we are unaccustomed to the close associ- 
ation of the present with the past, and so most 
interesting to us is the background to this mod- 
ern London of the old London, whose memorials 
and monuments we see at every. step, awaken- 
ing a thrill of awe at the memory of the great 
names they enshrine. We find ourselves won- 
dering how the people of the town can so care- 
lessly pass them by and scarcely give a glance 
to the towers that rise so majestically from the 
Houses of Parliament, or the graceful spires of 
the wonderful Abbey, or any of those other re- 
minders of the past whose very names have been 
sacred to us from our first primer-history days, 
In a very reverent spirit we wander about the 
old streets or linger on the Thames Embank- 
ment, musing on all that the streets and the river 
have seen, and then we find ourselves in a mood 
to enjoy to the utmost the London of to-day. 
Here, where the great kings and queens of the 
world have held court and directed the move- 
ments of nations for centuries, it seems right 
and fitting that homage should be given to those 
who are their modern representatives. We like 
to see the guards walk up and down in front 
of Marlborough House, across the approach to 
the mansion of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and not a whit less democratic are 
we, or disloyal to our own republican govern- 
ment, because our hearts may have a quicker 
beat when we stand opposite Buckingham Pal- 
ace and think that she whom her loyal and lov- 
ing subjects term ‘‘ the dear old lady ” is there. 
With quite as keen pleasure as the Britisher at 
our side we watch the guards change at noon- 
time at St. James, and see the tall grenadiers 
marching in and out in their gay uniforms and 
big bear-skin caps to the music of the band. It 
is all in keeping with the London that has been, 
and is alla part of the gay show being enacted 
continually for those who will stop to watch it 
of the London that is 

For just one big English penny any one may 
sit in Hyde Park on one of the little green 
painted iron chairs and see the spectacle going 
on from early in the morning until far into the 
evening in this land of late sunsets and long twilights. The 
next chair may be occupied by a groom or by a duchess, 
No one cares or notices so long as the possessor preserves 
a seemly conduct; for any one, from anywhere, may find 
a seat in Hyde Park, and at some time or other almost 
every one in London with a penny to spare does come to 
sit on one of the little painted chairs and watch the ‘‘ smart 
people” go by. Not grudgingly do these same people 
show themselves; it is a part of their business to be seen 
by all who care to look at them, and whether on bicycle 
or horse, walking or in carriages, they are to be found 
always during the season in Hyde Park 

Early in the morning the parade begins with the cy 
clists. Through all the gates from all corners of the Park 
come the wheels in hundreds, with women and men 
who come from all classes of society and all grades 
of life. They ride well, and although to our American 
eyes their machines look black and heavy, and we can- 
not believe they are ‘96 models, and the skirts of the 
women seem too long to let their feet have free play, 
in other respects they surpass us in riding and attire. 
There are few startling costumes to be seen; almost every 
woman wears a well-fitting, trim, tailor-made suit, with 
plain little hat and veil, and the men are likewise suitably 
and quietly clad. They all sit their machines well, man- 
aging them easily, and very strong and athletic does the 
race here show itself, with ample evidence of generations 
of country-loving sporting ancestors 

At twelve o'clock all the bicyclists must go out of the 
Park; but before that time, since early in the morning, the 
horseback section has been there in possession of Rotten 
Row, and up and down its straight wide length it is 
black with the well-equipped and well-mounted riding 
people of London. Here one sees the English woman 
perhaps to her best advantage, and such good horsewomen 
as those who show themselves in the Row are not to be 
found elsewhere the world over. In atrim, plainly made, 
and perfectly fitting habit, with her small riding hat, 
well-fitting gloves and boots, sitting her horse correctly, 
with the trig groom in his livery riding behind on another 
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fine animal, the picture one of these maidens makes is a 
pretty one, and we like to stop long and watch her judi- 
cious management of her animal. 

Nor is the gentleman rider outdone by her; both he and 
his horse are fine specimens, too, of what England can pro- 
duce in the way of man and beast. No detail of his per- 
fect riding equipment is forgotten, and there is little to be 
criticised in his appearance or his seat, Singly orin groups 
or parties the procession goes on; but noon sees most of 
the horses as well as the bicycles away, and for a time 
Hyde Purk is left to sprinkling-machines and rest. Soon, 
however, it awakens again to the music of babies’ laugh- 
ter, for the little people of London’s upper social circles 
now make themselves evident. _To these small scions of 
great English houses our hearts go out at once, for a baby 
is just a baby whether he be of Mayfair or Fifth Avenue, 
and in his sweet chubby fairness and roundness he shows 
no striking characteristics of lineage or nationality. But 
one feels somewhat in awe of an English baby’s attendant; 
for rather an august personage is this nurse, in her stiff 
white piqué dress, small black bonnet and white gloves, 
with her hair brushed severely back from her forehead. 
Yet her-face is so good and kind, and her respectability 
and responsibility are made so evident in her manner and 
appearance, that one knows the little person in her charge 
is well cared for, Very bonny and rosy does he look, 
peeping out from under the canopy of his white or black 
wooden painted _perambulator, in which he. is always 
wheeled backward by wo long handles in front, quite 
contrary to our way of trundling about our ‘‘ young 
America,” and we long for a more intimate acquaintance 
with him, and would linger through all the afternoon 
willingly to watch him, but Mistress English Nurse. sel- 
dom forgets the duties of her calling, and never stops for 
a chat with a friend after the time his small lordship 
should be in-doors. Before long, therefore, when the gay 
parade of the ‘‘ grown ups” begins again, the babies have 
all taken their departure. 

Now comes the carriage show, and the little green chairs 
are soon all filled, and from Piccadilly and everywhere 
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into the Park come the people and the equipages. Slow 
ly and sedately does the English coachman drive, with 
the footman at his side, the occupants of the low open 
carriage behind him, and the big horses in front of him 
all gayly gotten up for the occasion. The brightly paint 
ed wheels and trappings, the jangling harness, the gor 
geous liveries, and the gay attire of the women are all in 
keeping, and around and around the Park, for the benefit 
of those who look on and for those who are looked at, do 
the turnouts Most of the English women show 
themselves to be very fair, leaning back on the cushions 
of their carriages, with their clear-cut regular features 
and the brilliant coloring of their skin vividly brought 
out. Not so well dressed by half as their American 
cousins, nor so small as to feet and hands or pretty in 
figure, yet in the coloring and regularity of their fea 
tures they surpass any other women; and they are so 
elaborately gowned, and so brilliant in the colors they 
wear, with such big flower-garden hats for head-gear, that 
the show they make is a very gay one. Especially after 
a Drawing-Room is Hyde Park a notable sight, when all 
the crowd come from Buckingham Palace, and then all 
the ‘‘ world” is there. On the other afternoons dur 
ing the week much of the “ world” drives between the 
universal five-o’clock-tea hour and the universal eight 
o'clock-dinner hour, and on Sunday its members come on 
foot to meet each other and sit on the chairs and gossip, 
and find amusement in the kind of free lawn party that is 
peculiar to that day and to Hyde Park. 

Of course there are afternoon teas and receptions and 
parties innumerable, and very charming affairs they are 
From open windows and doors the warm air is admitted 
into the house, and sweet-smelling spring flowers are used 
profusely everywhere for decoration. The many gayly 
liveried servants stand about eager to render service; the 
gay light dresses of the women show to advantage in the 
big high rooms, and then, to add to the liveliness, there are 
always plenty of men in England to attend afternoon 
functions as well as those of the evening; for the few men 
of Mayfair who do work have always finished by five 
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o'clock, At all times of day are many other men who have 
nothing to do to be seen in Hyde Park or on Piccadilly, 
always clad in frock-coats and tall hats, whether alone or 
with their lady friends and relatives, sauntering leisurely 
from one eutertainment to another, or simply there, like 
every one else, to watch the show go on. 

The English dinner is a function not to be entered 
upon lightly. It is rather an ordeal for entertainers, who 
must provide the best of food aud service, as well as for 
those entertained, who must be well posted on all the 
news of the day, and so be able to keep the ball of con- 
versation rolling easily. In London every one goes to 
divner in evening dress; for to the play or opera, later 
on, only those so clad are admitted to the greater por- 
tion of the house. This is so whether the meal is in a 
private house or at one of the many hotels or restaurants, 
such as the gorgeous new Hotel Cecil, which vies with 
our Waldorf in splendor, and from the dining-room of 
which one may sit and look out on the Thames, or ** Hatch- 
etes,” or ‘‘ Browns.” The appearance of ladies in full 
dress is a strange’sight to us, whose women are never dé- 
colleté iu a public place. 

Later come the theatres and the opera at Covent Garden, 
and the balls. So many balls are there everynight of the 
seasou that it is not unusual for people to attend four or 
five in the same evening, each so crowded that dancing is 
wellnigh impossible. They tell us this is the reason they 
dance badly here and do not reverse, for the best they can 
do in the limited space is to whirl round and round in one 
small spot. 

When, as now, the London season is fairly under way, 
every one who is any one is in town, and every one is 
apparently eager and keen for the merrymaking. It 
swells our national pride to know that many of the bright- 
est social stars have come from our own land. The young 
Duchess of Marlborough is being féted and warmly re- 
ceived, and has already made her bow to her sovereign at 
the Drawing-Room, where the gracious Princess presided ; 
und there is charming Mrs. George Curzon, who is win- 
ning all hearts by her beauty and grace, and many others 
whom we can claim as American girls, of whom the charm 
and beauty are acknowledged in two continents. 

ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


A SPRING WIND. 
8) SILVER-SWEET south wind, blow free and blow 
merry ! 
Blow hedge-rows in bud; blow the maples in bloom! 
Awake the pale snowdrops, the crocuses faery, 
And sow with gold tassels the green stems of broom! 
His crystal mail shattered, the winter lies dead, 
All his cloud banners tattered, his ice arrows sped. 
In reverence waft him across the wide ferry 
Where the days and the years come to fulness of doom. 


O silver-sweet south wind, the whole world is merry! 
The rose is in bud, and the May is in bloom! 
See the turf spangled white with a promise of berry, 
And list the bees’ hum in the lilac’s light plume! 
As a queen for her bridal the earth is arrayed, 
With dew-diamonds gleaming on leaf and on blade. 
The birds chant in barmonies subtle and airy, 
And Night is but rest that the white stars illume! 


O silver-sweet south wind! High summer is merry 
With gold of the harvest and roses in bloom, 
And orchard trees reddened with many a cherry, 
And mocking-bird song through the night’s tender 
gloom! 
O south wind of summer! O south wind of spring! 
Thanks! Benison thrice for the good gifts you 
bring, 
The rich largesse won in the far isles of faery. 
O wind of fair conquest, each heart gives you room! 
Maxtaa McCu.ioca-WILiiaMs. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE HOME. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, OF THE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
he the discussion of the college and the home three dis- 

tinctions must be made. For upon these distinctions 
hinge the rightfuluess and fitness of the work of college 
women, The first consideration relates to the question 
whether the college woman is married or unmarried. The 
second relates to the fact whether she is married and child- 
less, and the third to the fact whether she is married and 
has children. The place of the college woman in the 
home or in society, or in the world itself, depends largely 
upon these conditions—whether she is married or unmar- 
ried; whether, if married, she has children. 

If a college woman is unmarried, the work that she 
can do can be settled upon the most general consid- 
erations, Probably she is a daughter. As a daughter 
she is a member of a family. As a daughter she owes 
certain duties to her home; these duties she is of course 
to do. But under ordinary conditions the duty of the 
daughter to the home is not heavy. Its performance 
alluws her a large part of her time to herself. What she 
shall do with this time, what she shall do with her strength, 
to what use she shall put her education, are questions 
that are to be settled upon the same basis that a young 
man of scholarly conditions would settle them upon. In 
graeeal, let woman do whatsoever she is best fitted to do. 

«vt the most absolute freedom of choice be hers. Let 
conditions of caste or conditions of sex worry her just as 
little or just as much as she sees fit to let them worry her. 

College women will usually enter into very few of the 
some two hundred callings in which women are now serv- 
ing. The same remark may be made of college men, as a 
rule. Very few college men become leesenetive firemen, 
or brakemen, or small farmers. But there are certain 
professions to which college women, unmarried, as well as 
college men, are especially attracted. One of these is the 
law. And for college women the law possesses abundant 
opportunities. The law is a profession which is now 
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clients. These interviews are held in an office. The’ 


lawyer is now a counsellor more than an attorney. Such 
work woman is by her nature of caution and conserva- 
tism, by her heart of sympathy and by her trained intellect, 
fitted to do. It is almost surprising that so few women 
have become lawyers. 

Upon general principles the law is a better profession 
for women than medicine.’ Yet the number in medicine 


is fur greater than the number in law. One special reason. 


that has led women to become physicians is that they may 
be able to minister to other women in life’s crises. But 
there is one mighty reason against women becoming doc. 
tors—a reason which is made more and more evident as 
women enter this profession. It is a reason which an 
eminent physician of New England called to my attention. 
This physician is a professor in a medical college which 
admits women. He originally favored the admission of 
women to this medical college. “I have had much to 
do,” he said, ‘‘ with women as students, and also with wo- 
men as doctors; but I now oppose every woman who 
comes to me asking advice on the question whether she 
had better become a physician. For the women whom I 
know who have become doctors have usually, after a few 
years of practice, gone to pieces, They have broken 
down physically and nervously. They have not the 
a strength to bear the strain of a physician’s life.” 

give his testimony for what it is worth. Of course there 
are women physicians strong in body, eminently able and 
useful, who can, I doubt not, practise with the assiduity 
with which most men practise. But it is only the women 
with exceptional physical strength and nervous stamina 
who should think of pene & ysicians. 

The ministry is also a profession which, on general 

rinciples, would seem to be especially attractive to col- 
ege-bred women. The work of the ministry brings the 
minister into the most pleasant and intimate of social re- 
lations. Its pulpit work of preaching is one in which 
any woman who can speak in public should find a delight, 
Only recently a woman of reputation and excellent public 
service suid to me that ‘“‘within a few years women 
will have fully entered the ministry, for they are better 
fitted for the ministry than are men, and the ministry is 
better fitted for them.” It is to be said that at the present 
time the churches, on the whole, prefer men as ministers. 
But the time may come when women will be as acceptable 
in the pulpit as men now are. In Unity Church, Cleve- 
land, two women hold the pastorate, and to the satisfac- 
tion of a large congregation. 

The profession of editorship is one also that more wo- 
men should enter Thete are several women of noble in- 
tellect, character, and wide reputation who are at the head 
of some of the great journals of this country. The prizes 
of this character are few, and the women who are fitted 
to carry them off are also few. But the editorship of 
good papers of the ordinary type is a field in which more 
women should have a share. So far as they have taken 
up this work they have rendered excellent service. Sub- 
ordinate editorial positions, too, upon metropolitan papers 
have advantages; but positions upon the reportorial staff 
are not usually satisfactory. 

The profession of an architect is one that should become 
available to women. It may be difficult for them to become 
overseers of construction — work which architects are 
obliged to do; but the office work, the making of plans and 
specifications, should appeal to them with a special charm. 
Why should not women, to whom a well-planned house is 
an object of special attainment, plan those houses? 

Teaching is the work into which most college women 
enter for a time; and for teaching, women have a special 
fitness. Sympathy, intuition, love for children, power and 
desire of imparting knowledge, the will to be helpful, are 
elements of special value in a teacher, and woman has 
those elements above man. One remembers that the 
founder of Wellesley College believed that women had 
very peculiar fitness for teaching, and willed that women 
should be the teachers in his college. It is therefore not 
strange that in the ordinary grades of education in certain 
States women compose nine-tenths of the teaching force. 

These professions are professions into which woman 
enters upon the same terms and under the same condi- 
tions as man enters upon them. She has not, outside of 
the work of teaching, to any large extent entered into 
any one of them. It is not apparent that she will enter 
in any large numbers into any one of them. But I con- 
tend that the college woman, in her desire to make her 
life, service, and education of the most value, should make 
use just as far as she pleases of the advantage of her sex and 
condition. Her sex, instead of being an element of weak- 
ness for life’s work, as she is inclined to think, could be 
made an element of positive and aggressive strength. 
There are certain things which unmarried women, or 
women married and having time, should specially give 
themselves to. 

One of the great problems of our age is the problem of 
co-operative housekeeping. To lessen drudgery, to pro- 
mote the amenities and the beauties of living, to do away 
with the endless duplication of labor, to set time free for 
the cultivation of the humanities, are worthiest purposes. 
Housekeeping as usually conducted has many elements 
of tg, = 4 In each home there is much duplication of 
work, Housekeeping fails to employ the modern prin- 
ciple of the division of labor. It is exhausting. Woman 
is the head of the house. Co-operation in almost every line 
of work has lessened strains, increased efficiency, promoted 
happiness. Can any method of co-operative housekeep- 
ing be introduced? Whocan think upon this question so 
well as the college woman? Who is so thoroughly quali- 
fied for the discovery and application of the best do- 
mestic methods as the college woman? Who can take 
hold of this problem with so firm a hope of solving it as 
the college woman? Man has done something towards 
its solution, but not very much. Yet so far he has done 
more than woman. The very fact of her womanhood 
fits woman to study and solve this great question as uo 
other thinker can hope to do. 

The question of co-operative housekeeping includes the 

uestion of co-operative laundry and co-operative bakery. 
ke has also in itself that large and vital question of the 
relation of co-operative housekeeping to the individuality 
and integrity of family life. 

There is a second great department of thought for 
which woman is especially fitted. This relates to all that 
is embraced in what is now called child - development. 
We are studying childhood, babyhood, as never before. 
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Every nursery should be made into a psychological labo- 
ratory. Some of the most important studies of the kind 
ever made have been made by a college-trained woman 
upon a little baby—her niece. Every mother who is a 
college woman should carry her psychology to the first 
moments of her baby’s life, and should from her study of 
this baby reach conclusions which may be helpful in di- 
recting the progress of the race. 

There is less need of saying that the schools and the 
churches represett a field which woman is specially fitted 
to fill and to occupy, not simply as teachers and as min- 
isters, but as members of administrative boards, as work- 
ers in bebalf of the philanthropic and social movements 
which are embodied in the church and school. The greater 
part of the missionary work carried on by the individual 
churches is performed by women. No small share of the 
money obtained for Christian and philanthropic purposes 
is raised through the efforts of women. The women’s 
boards, associated with! the great foreign missionary so- 
cieties, are among the best moneyed, best equipped, and 
most efficient of all philanthropic and Christian agencies. 
Woman is an excellent financier. She is a first-rate judge 
in making the appointments to missionary and philan- 
thropic service. She delights in the details which belong 
to the successful administration of those agencies. 

These are fields of work for which woman has special 
fitness. To these fields of work she ought therefore to 
fe ype with special assiduity, special training, special 
hope of success. She ought to interpret the word femi- 
nine not as indicating weakness, but as standing for jus- 
tice, stability, efficiency, success. 

These are works, too, which may be done by the woman 
unmarried, and by the married woman who is childless, 
as well as by the married woman who has no longer du- 
ties as a mother to perform. Her children are trained 
and have left home to enter spheres of their own, or, if 
they are still in her home, are her peers in respect to in- 
dividuality. But if a woman is a mother of young chil- 
dren, no matter how well educated she may be, no matter 
how strong her body, it will usually be wisest for her, 
for years at least, to find her field of service and her 
throne in the home. In the fear that I may appear too 
strong in these assertions I venture to quote what Colonel 
Higginson has said: 

** Woman during the period of maternity is rightly ex- 
cused from earning money; but it is because she is better 
occupied. She is not exempted in the character of the 
lily of the field, but in the capacity of a mother of a fami- 
ly. It is an important distinction. For labor in the low- 
er sense she substitutes what in a higher and more sacred 
sense we still call‘ labor.’ She is not supported because 
she is a woman, but because in her capacity as a woman 
she happens to have home duties. If she had no such 
duties there seems no reason why she should be supported 
any more than if she_were a man. To be a wife and a 
mother is a vocation, and one which for a time usually 
precludes all others.” And again: 

‘*So sacred a thing does motherhood seem to me, so 
paramount and absorbing the duty of a mother to her 
child, that in a true state of society I think she should be 
utterly free from all other duties, even, if possible, from 
the ordinary cares of housekeeping. If she has spare 
health and strength to do these other things as pleasures, 
very well; but she should be relieved from them as du- 
ties. And, as to the need of self-support, 1 can hardly 
conceive of au instance where it can be to the mother of 
young children anything but a disaster. As we well 
know, this calamity often occurs; I have seen it among 
the factory operatives at the North and among the negro 
women in the cotton-fields at the South; in both cases it 
is a tragedy, and the bodies and brains of mothers and 
children alike suffer. That the mother should bear and 
tend and nurture, while the father supports aud protects— 
this is the true division.”—(Common-Sense about Women, 
pp. 247, 249, 250.) 

And yet it is to be said that though the work of the 
college woman may begin at home, it never ends there. 
The old theory that woman is to be invisible bas forever 
passed away. She may be anchored to the cradle if one 
wishes, but the cord that holds her is to be one long and 
elastic, allowing her to go forth into the largest relation- 
ships. It is true, as John Quincy Adams said, the *‘ wo- 
men are not only justified, but exhibit the most exalted 
virtue, when they do depart from the domestic circle, and 
enter on the concerns of their country, of humanity, and 
of their God.” For the sake of their children, women 
should regard their own education as never completed. 
A woman, not herself college-bred, but the mother of a 
daughter in college, said, recently, “I intend to keep up 
with my daughter just as long and just as far as it is pos- 
sible”; and another mother, who is placing her son in 
college and coming to the town of the college to make 
him a home, “I also hope to pursue the studies of Allen 
just as far as he does.” Women who are wives and mo- 

hers should of course be true to the functions of the 
home; but the home represents large relationships—rela- 
tionships to society in the technical, narrow sense; to soci- 
ety as standing for humanity—and to those larger rela- 
tionships woman should also be faithful. No woman in 
America is so well fitted at once to be the master of the 
home and faithful in performing the larger duties to hu- 
manity as the woman who is the graduate of the American 
college. 





Rowans. is the sport which outranks every other at 
Wellesley College. To be chosen a member of one 
of the class crews is the highest athletic honor, if the ex- 
pression may be used, which can be bestowed upon a 
student. ith so beautiful and accessible a sheet of 
water as Lake Waban for their almost exclusive use, it is 
not to be wondered at that the girls spend much of their 
spare time in boats, but the degree of scientific excellence 
to which they have carried the rowing itself is a marvel. 
Her plan has since been imitated at Cornell, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and one or two other colleges, but to 
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Miss Hill of Wellesley belongs the credit of the original 
idea. A new theory governs the sport as carried on by 
the girls. While rowing on the same principles, with the 
same stroke, and with the same equipments as the meu of 
the ‘varsity crews, the idea of racing has been entirely 
omitted. They row for correct form, for physical benefit, 
and for pleasure; not for the purpose of outdoing a rival 
crew in point of speed. Racing is discountenanced by 
those at the head of the college management, and Miss 
Hill herself does not think it serves the best interests of 
what she considers almost a perfect exercise. It should 
be mentioned, however, that while praising rowing, she is 
careful to emphasize the difference between right and 
wrong ways of doing it. 

‘*When properly understood and carried out,” she says, 
“rowing is the best back and waist developer that I know. 
When the principle is not understood, and the work is 
done almost wholly with the arms, as is sometimes seen, 
nothing could be much worse for the chest.” 

The sliding seats are used by the Wellesley crews, chief- 
ly to ease the lower back work and make the finish less 

ifficult. The rowers are taught to use the fixed seats at 
first, but the thoroughly trained crews always employ the 
slides. Without them, Miss Hill says she has found that 
the girls are likely to row too much with their arms. The 
striking features of the stroke, briefly enumerated, are the 
catch with the back, the long body swing, a slight slide, 
and a light finish. The first part of the recovery is quick, 
and the latter part slow. 

Just a word about the number of students who row, 
and the way in which the crews are organized, before I go 
on to speak of the practice which I was able to watch on 
a recent afternoon at Lake Waban. 

There are, in all, 150 girls registered to take part in the 
rowing. Twenty of these from each of the regular col- 
lege classes, and ‘twenty from the considerable body of 
students who are taking ‘‘special” courses, make up two- 
thirds ofthe number. The rest are Freshmen who are not 
actually on any crew, but who practise regularly, and 
every girl of whom probably has secret hopes of being 
some day exalted to a position in the Freshman boat. Six- 
teen compose a crew, but as the boats used are eight-oared 
gigs, a crew always rows in two divisions. A coxswain 
and a coach for each boat fill out the twenty from each 
class. There is but one captain for the au A crew, who 
sometimes rows with one division, and again with the 
other, This year's Senior crew, '96, shows the result of 
its four seasons of training. Its members are probably 
the best oarswomen Wellesley has yet produced. The 
illustration on page 493 gives some idea of the excellence 
of their form in the boat. Miss Am 
the executive ability which makes of her an excellent 
captain. With her skill in rowing she combines so un- 
usual an aptitude for all forms of sport and exercise that 
she is generally considered the best athlete at Wellesley. 

The crews’ uniforms consist of white jerseys, thinner 
than sweaters, and knickerbockers of only medium ful- 
ness, that they may not be caught up on theslides. These 
are brown for '96, making its colors brown and white. 
Tam o’ Shanters to match the knickerbockers are worn. 
The colors of '97 are olive-green and white. The two 
lower classes do not have distinctive uniforms, but row 
in their gymnasium suits, the oo appearing in 
their colors for the first time on “‘ Float day.” 

On the afternoon I recently spent at the college the four 
regular class crews were coached during successive half- 
hours by Miss Hill, who, rowed in a small boat by a stu- 
dent, followed them over the lake. Her object, it may 
be said, is ultimately to train the student coaches and 
coxswains to be able to manage their crews without much 
assistance from her, and, indeed, the upper classes fre- 
quently practise by themselves. Those less experienced 
need more attention; but even the Seniors are regularly 
— to a thorough analysis and criticism of their 
work. 

From the start there was absolute system about every 
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movement. ‘“‘ Getting out the boat” was performed with- 
out losing any time, but also without any hurry or con- 
fusion. Ata word it slid out from under the boat-house 


upon the smooth water, the four bow oars first getting 
their blades into position, followed, after a signal, by the 
stern oars in unison. When the blades were held level 
and everything ready, Miss Hill gave the signal to grip 
the water—‘‘Catch!” If this was performed satisfactorily 
the second command, ‘‘ Shoot!” brought the ‘ pull” an 
the completion of the stroke. In order to analyze defects 
of motion and position, Miss Hill, after giving the com- 
mand to catch, would follow it immediately with the 
order to ‘‘ Hold her!” Then would come a series of com- 
ments like this: 

“Shoulders well up over your hips, all! Sit up, seven; 
don’t let your head and shoulders drop forward that way. 
Now, while preserving the full reach, keep your legs all 
straight, and gy arms straight too, without being tense. 
A longer stroke, five; you hurry too much. 

“Remember to get a good hold of the water with your 
oars. Come well up on the slides, but don’t use more 
than you can handle. Reach with your backs, turn your 
knees out, and keep your hands between your knees. 

** Hold hard and firm. Put the power on well, and fol- 
low the stroke.” 

Many times over did Miss Hill stop each crew at the 
catch, and never permitted them to proceed until they 
understood their faults and had corrected them as far as 

ible. The thoroughness which is carried into detail 
is the secret of the wonderful results obtained. As far 
as form is concerned, the upper crews would bear com- 
parison well with the majority of college oarsmen. In 
power and speed they could, of course, never equal them, 
but, as has been mentioned, racing is not the object at 
Wellesley. The enthusiasm and energy of their instructor 
have been an inspiration to the out vovieie. Miss Hill 
has made a careful study of the sport which she has 
raised to so prominent a place, and is an expert both in 
its theory and practice. She has rowed under the direc- 
tion of such veterans as Cook of Yale and Brooks of Har- 
vard, and has omitted no opportunity of watching the 
performances of the noted ’varsity crews. 

“Float day,” which will be celebrated shortly, will be 
the occasion for a public demonstration of the year’s 
progress in rowing. Every crew will be on its mettle, 
and it is safe to say that the spectators fortunate enough 
to be able to make comparisons will note an advance over 
the average skill of preceding seasons. 

ApELiIA K. BRAINERD. 
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HARMONY IN A FLAT. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 
IV.—THE BEDROOM. 


ARY who lives in a flat has no dressing-room for 

either herself or her John. The largest bedroom in 

the suite must be utilized for sleeping purposes, aud must 
also contain facilities for dressing. 

Under these circumstances the wise housekeeper will 
dispense with a wash-stand in her bedroom, and all ablu- 
tions may be conducted in the bath-room. In a small 
family this is quite feasible, as the children sleep, wash, 
and dress in their nursery. A low-priced flat seldom has 
a stationary wash-stand in any room but the bath-room, 
nor is it at all advisable that a sleeping apartment should 
contain a waste-pipe by which sewer gas can escape and 
poison the air. much has been written on this subject 
that it is hardly necessary to refer to it. 

Mary will probably think it wise to purchase a folding- 
bed. There are many things in favor of and against this 
space-economizer. The cheap folding-bed is an abomina- 
tion not to be tolerated. It is ugly, difficult to air, and an 
excellent refuge for disease germs and vermin. Once 
lodged in these comfortable quarters it is next to impos- 
sible to make them vacate the premises. The cheap fold- 
ing- bed is, moreover, often difficult to open, while it closes 
with an ease and suddenness that threaten to break the 
limbs or crush the skull of the unwary sleeper therein, or 
speedily and effectually aspbyxiate the slumbering infant 
deposited here by a careless or busy mother. 

he ideal folding-bed is one that may be removed from 
the frame into which it closes, and daily placed where a 
current of air may blow freely across it. Such is a man- 
tel-bed, which, when closed, is really ornamental. In the 
daytime there is, at one side of the room, what appears to 
be a wide mantel-shelf, upon which are ranged books or 
bric-d-brac. Below this is a slender brass to which is 
suspended a curtain of brocaded silk. It might conceal a 
fireplace; one would never suspect that behind its folds 
were hidden a spring-bed, mattress, and pillows, all held 
securely in place by a stout pair of straps. At night the 
curtains are swept aside, the bed is pulled forward, four 
folding-legs with rollers attached are let down, and the 
whole affair stands separate from the mantel-frame, and 
may be rolled to any part of the room. Such a folding- 
bed is, viewed from the stand-point of health and cleanli- 
ness, entirely satisfactory. 

If space is limited the bureau may be banished from the 
bedroom and utilized in the bath-room. The place which 
would be occupied by this piece of furniture is given up 
to the chiffonnier containing the belongings of the master 
of the house, or a dressing-table for the mistress’s use sup- 
plants the bureau. This table is covered by the house- 
wife's deft fingers, and is very dainty. It consists of a 
circular board upon four upright legs, forming a table 
that is placed against the wall. The table-top is covered 
with pink muslin, over which dotted white Swiss muslin 
is laid in folds. A curtain of silesia, covered with Swiss 
muslin, hangs from the table-top to the floor, and is fin- 
ished at the top by a frill of pink ribbon. Four feet 
above the table goes a hook, from which bang muslin 
curtains. These reach to the floor behind and on both 
sides of the table, and are caught back on each side by 
bows of pink ribbon. A pink rosette conceals the un- 
sightly hook in the wall. 

Jnder this dressing-stand may be a box containing bed- 
linen. This fits between the four legs. Such a dressing- 
table is susceptible of many changes and modifications. 
An upright support behind the back curtain may serve 
as a brace, into which is screwed through the muslin 
a hook to hold the mirror. Toilet bottles, pin-cushions, 
brush and comb tray, and manicure-case may be al! of 
rose-color, and thus harmonize with the hangings. 

As a flat bedroom is seldom very light, our housekeeper 
may venture to use here sash-curtains of pink cheese-cloth. 
She may, if she wishes, save herself the expense of brass 
curtain rods by using in their stead strong white cord or 
tape stretched tightly from one side of the window-casing 
to the other. As this is inclined to sag in the middle, a 
brass-headed tack is placed in the centre of the wood-work 
in the upper part of the lower sash. When the window 
is closed the cord or tape is caught up over this. Long 
curtains of white scrim with insertion and edging of some 
coarse heavy lace go next the room, and are looped back 
with pink ribbons. 

In this shaded bedroom a carpet in light delicate tints 
is permissible. Gray, a light tan, or soft wood colors are 
pretty here, and contrast pleasingly with the pink cur- 
tains in windows and on dressing-table. 

In banishing the bureau, Mary must, perforce, resign 
her bureau drawers. If she has in her room a deep closet 
with a recess on one side reaching beyond the door the 
deficiency may be made good here. Into this recess a 
carpenter can fit three good-sized drawers which will hold 
all that the bureau formerly contained. The space for 
hanging dresses will by this plan be naturally lessened, 
but this lack can be re page by screwing double hooks 
to the bottom of the shelf in the upper part of the closet. 

There are seldom two closets in a flat bedroom, and the 
one there is, as arule, amply filled with the wife’s clothes. 
The husband must therefore improvise some wardrobe 
for his manly garments. This wardrobe must, also of 
necessity, occupy as little room as is compatible with the 
number of clothes it is tocontain. An excellent idea was 
adopted by an artist who, being a bachelor, slept, dressed, 
and painted in his studio. Against the wall, some seven 
feet from the floor, was fastened a broad shelf. To the 
lower side of that were screwed a number of double hooks, 
on which our artist hung all his clothes. From the wall 
started and ran along both sides and across the front of 
the shelf a brass rod, and from this depended a felt cur- 
tain reaching to the floor and excluding all dust. Upon 
the shelf itself were placed several casts, which, the owner 
declared, were improved in richness and beauty of tone 
by the dust accumulating upon them. In this respect our 
flat-dweller may not with him, but the wardrobe 
scheme may be adopted to advantage. 

On the upper part of the back of the bedroom door 
hangs John’s collar and cuff bag, and below this there 
will still be room for a shoe-bag. with pockets which must 
be generous in size as they will hold the foot-gear of both 
husband and wife. 

1 should strongly advise our housekeeper to make her 
bedroom as dainty and bright as possible. Flat bedrooms 
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are liable to be rather dark and altogether uninviting, and 
their unattractiveness is increased by the feeling on the 
part of the householder that anything which is too shabby 
for the drawing-room may be relegated to the shades of 
the sleeping apartment, She has the discouraged con- 
viction that this room can never be pretty. Why waste 
time on it? This is a false idea, and as, if the iron is dull, 
one must put to it the more strength, so, if a room is cheer- 
less in itself, there is all the more reason for manufactur- 
ing brightness for it. Moreover, in a flat, where it is ad- 
visable for purposes of ventilation to have the doors of all 
the rooms open, each apartment should be furnished with 
an eye to this necessity. A glimpse of a pretty, tastefully 
decorated room creates a pleasing impression which al- 
ways reflects credit upon the housekeeper. 
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ANSWERS:-TO ‘Sc 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Constant Reapes.—Chiffon is so perishable that the satin-edged 
silk veiling is now more ueed in ruches and boas, Six yards of mate- 
rial at fifty cents a yard will be sufficient. Have the material pleated, 
and sew in on a flat ribbon band in big puffs caught down with 
narrow ribbon bows. 

Hoxeixp.—Tourists’ ruffling is not in fashion. White ribbon tied in 
a bow at the back of the neck, or a white linen collar, is the only 
style for white about the neck. 

. G, 8.—Thin dreeses are in favor for young girls attending gradua- 
ting exercises. A flowered organdie made over a silk slip would be 
extremely pretty, or even an inexpensive dimity or batiste would be 
suitable, See the illustrations of Summer Muslins in Bazar No. 19. 

Aw Ovp Sunsontuer.—The bride's parents pay for ber outfit and 
all expenses of the wedding in church or at home, except the sony. 
mau's fee, which it is the groom's place to pay. He also provides the 
bride’s and bridemaids’ boaquets, and pays for the carriage which 
takes his bride away with him. 

. A. C.—Certainly it is your place to make a call after attending 
the home wedding. 

Disoontent.—We cannot give professional advice. If you are in the 
care of a reliable physician, you canunyt do better than submit to his 
counsel, And do not lose patience, for with youth in your favor 
everything is possible. 

.. L. L.—See the article on “ Breakfast and Breakfast-Giving” in 
Bazar No. 15 (April 11). 

A Conetant Sunsoxninen.—See the article “Concerning the Hair” 
in the series ‘ Beauty and Hygiene,” which appeared recently in Bazar 
No. 16. 

Manix.—The plan of study laid out by your committee fs too exten- 
sive to be covered in the time you name, except in the most cursory 
way. If you intend to gain merely a hop, skip, and jump idea of 
* English literature from its beginning to the present time,” your best 
plan would be to select a few epoch-muaking men, aud concentrate 
your attention upon them and the periods they represent. Begin with 
a glance at early English literature as represented by the ms of 
Beowulf end Caedmon, and the work of Bede and of Alfred the Great. 
Have a paper here upon the scholars of the monasteries and their work 
in the peeservation of learning. Next turn to Chaucer, Read the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, and a few of these, as the “ Knight's 
Tule,” the “ Prioress’s Tale,” the “ Man-of-Law's Tale,” and the 
“ Clerk's Tale,” and have a paper upon life in different classes as shown 
by Chaucer. From Chaucer to Spenser is the next step. Read ex- 
tracts from the Faerie Queene, the “ Epithalamiom,” and the bymn 
to “Celestial Beauty,” and write a paper upon Chivalry and its de- 
cline. Shakespeare and his times follow, a subject which really de- 
mands an entire season’s study to gain even a superficial acquaintance 
with it. It would be well to have the members of the club do a good 
deal of home reading on the plays, and to select a representative of 
each class for essays or discussion, taking, pe Lear, a8 a tragedy, 
As You Like It as a comedy, and King John or Julius Cesar as a his- 
torical play. Milton is the next great figure in English literature, and 
may be studied through “ Lycidae,” * L’Allegro,” and ‘‘ Ii Penseroso,” 
the “ Hymn of the Nativity,” ‘‘Comus,” and extracts from “ Paradise 
Lost.” An interesting paper would deal with the Puritan movement 
and Milton's part in it, Queen Anne's time might be represented 
by Pope and his work, and there is subject for a good paper upon Ad- 
dison and Steele and their work in the and Tatler. This will 
bring you fairly into pineteenth-century literature, but it is hardly pos- 
sible that you can do anything more than to mention Scott’s novels 
and poems, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the Lyrical Ballads, Byron's 
new departure in poetry, Shelley, Keats, Burns, Southey, Landor, 
and a host of others who seveede’ the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and the work of Tennyson and his contemporaries. To an out- 
sider it would seem the part of wisdom to select a leas ambitious plan, 
and to take a period of lish literature for careful study rather than 
to attempt to cover its entire range in aseason, Green's Short History 
of the lish will form the best and most entertaining guide 
you could choose for the historical part of your work, 

F. M. IL—Since the progressive idea worked well, why do you not 
repeat it in another pastime, by having a number of tables, each with 
a different game —as halma, backgammon, checkers, parcheesi, and 
others? These should be conducted on the progressive plan. An- 
other excellent idea for breaking up the stiffness of such a gatherin 
asyou contemplate is to provide each man with needle, thread, an 
thimble, andanaprontohem, Every man must thread his own needle, 
and do all the work without help from the women, who are furnished 
with pencils and papers and are expected to make the best sketches 
they can of the sewers. There is endless fun in this scheme if it is 
well carried out. 

M. O. 8.—We doubt whether you can obtain much by the sale of the 
old magazines. We cannot give addresses of dealers in this column, 
but will mail you that which you wish if you will send a stamped and 
addressed envelope. s 

Reapee.—Sailor hats are fully described in New York Fashions, 
Bazan No. 22. 

An Ienonamvus.—The father places the bride's hand in the minister's, 
who then places it in the hand of the groom. There is no rule for two 
rings; only one is used in the marriage service. Yes, a bride wears 
her veil throughout the reception, Yes, there will be patterns for 
underwear. Instead of a number of white petticoats, have not more 
than four, and at least one silk skirt—two, if possible. 

C. M. H.—Aprreouative Reaper.—Your question has already been 
auswered. See New York Fashions, Bazar No, 22. ‘The heavy twill 
serge is the most fashionable, Mohair is more fashionable than 
serge for summer wear. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
arca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





Illustrated. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 
OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 


Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVEIT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson, 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs, John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
dereon. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


Pusissusp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Youk. 
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SUMMER COSTUMES 
PINKISH VIOLET grenadine dress with black satin 
d stripes mounted over violet silk has the stripes run 
ning bias in the front of the skirt. The waist is pleated, 
deeply pointed at the front and round across the back, 


and finished with a black velvet belt at the edge. In the 
top of the front is a guimpe of violet chiffon, with full 
collar trimmed with ribbon loops. Pointed black velvet 
tabs are carried out over the sleeve puffs and down on the 
ront of the skirt 


A black chip hat, Fig. 2, has a thick ruche of straw 
I 
ps at the edge rhe trimming is a large ruche of loops 


of black chenille-dotted tulle over white chiffon; jet orna 
ments are placed at intervals in the ruche, a spray of yel 
low roses rises on the left side, and roses are placed under 
the brim in the back 

A thin summer dress of pale yellow muslin has the skirt 


ind sleeves of plain muslin, while the round cross-draped 
body of the waist is of yellow muslin with embroidered 
lots, edged with thick pleated ruches of the plain muslin 
rhe sleeves are of the close Marie Antoinette shape, with 

hort double puff at the top. The skirt is edged with a 
roup of three narrow pleatings 

An écru linen batiste gown has a deep band of white 
embroidery across the foot of the front breadth, with a 


narrow white batiste pleating at either edge of it. The 
ithered belted waist with cross- draped front opens on a 
plastron of embroidery, with a broad revers collar, square 
the front and round at the back, edged with a narrow 
plenti I leeves are close, with short frilled double 
puf 


Fig. 2.—Hat witn Tu.Le anv Roses. 


A short cape-wrap for summer is of black figured gren 
adine mounted over green silk, The short square tabs are 
edged w ith pleated lace, and a fall of lace is below the 
vest, which is studded with jet buttons on either side. A 
lace ruche and velvet collar band finish the neck 

A dark blue barége gown, Fig. 6, has a narrow pleated 
panel of shot blue silk in the right side of the skirt, flank 
ed by slender revers of embroidered white silk. The belt 
ed waist is made alike at front and back, with the lower 
part box-pleated and the top filled in with a pleated silk 
guimpe Revers, belt, and cuffs are of embroidered white 


Silk 


1 MAN'S OUTFIT FOR A 
SHORT’ VISTT. 


| I is sometimes something of a 
problem to know what clothes a 
man should take with him for a 
short visit to a country house He 
wishes to be unencumbered with 
luggage as much as possible yet he 
does not like to be unprovided with 
any necessary article in case of an 
emergency. A large valise or bag 
should be able to hold all that he 
needs especially if the visit is to ex 
tend from Friday until Monday or 
Tux sday 

In the first place, the evening or 
dress suit must go in at all hazards 
If his host and hostess are not very 
conventional people, a dinner or 
Tuxedo jacket could be packed with 
the evening clothes. It takes up 
very little room, and could be worn 
with the trousers and waistcoat of 
the evening suit at dinner if other 
members of the household set the 
rule Three white or dress shirts 
and three, or at least two, colored 
ones for morning wear will be neces 
sary If the dress-shirts have de 
tached collars—and I suppose the 
morning shirts would have—the one 
worn with the evening suit on Sat 
urday could serve for Sunday morn 
ing, especially if you go to church, 
And again, your Sunday evening 
shirt, if itis fresh, can be worn on 
Mouday morning. Six collars should 
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Fig. 1.—Srripep Grenapine Gown 


be taken, three standing and three turn- 
down-all-around; the former for evening, 
the latter for day wear. You will find 
shirts without collars very much easier to 
pack in a bag, and the collars will take but 
little room in a corner. If warm weather, 
I would bring six handkerchiefs, or, at the 
very least, four. There should be one 
change of under-clothes, one pair of pyja- 
mas, and three pairs of ordinary hose, with 
two of black silk or lisle-thread for evening 
wear. Take six white ties, as you may 
muss one or two in tying; one black satin 
dress - tie, in case you take your Tuxedo 
or dinner coat; a couple of pretty foulard 
club ties for the morning, and one four-in- 
hand or Ascot. One pair of white gloves 
for the evening will be all that is requisite 
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to carry in'your bag, as you will wear the undressed kid 
ones with your travelling suit. It is needless to state that 
your dress-coat and ‘Tuxedo, or the one, should be folded 
very carefully, the oe on the outside, the sleeves stuff- 
ed with tissue-paper, and a sheet of paper besides laid be- 
tween each other garment. . The other. part of your bag 
can be devoted to your toilet articles, and to your one 
pair of patent-leather pumps and. your bedroom slippers. 
Although every private house is well stocked with toilet 
articles, and you will find everything that you need in 
your room, still you should have your own individual 
things. Your tooth, nail, and shaving brushes, yoursponge 
or your wash-rag, or, in fact, anything of that kind liable 
to be wet, should be put in little water-proof silk bags, 
which you can buy at any druggist’s for a small price. 
If you shave yourself, with your razor or razors you must 
bring your strop and shaving cream or soap.. This latter 
and. your toilet soap can be placed in a little metal travel- 
ling soap box or boxes, or, in lieu of this, well wrapped in 
tissue-paper. Comb and brushes, a box of tooth-powder, 
a nail-tile, a shoe-horn, a spool of dental silk, and a pair of 
small. nail-scissors will complete the list of these articles. 
Evening shirt buttons and sleeve links should be arranged 
in one of the evening shirts. 

A suggestion has been made that as you will most likely 
attend divine service on Sunday you will be expected to 
bring your frock-coat, waistcoat, and fancy trousers, a top 
hat, and patent-leather walking-boots—in fact, the eutire 
afternoon suit. I do not think this necessary. Even at 
Newport but few men are seen in afternoon dress in sum- 
mer. You will travel in your sack or business summer 
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Fig. 3.—Gown witn Dorrep 


suit, with straw, soft felt, or Derby 
hat, tan or black leather shoes, and 
undressed kid gloves. You will not 
require in the country in summer 
any other costume for church or any 
afternoon function on Saturday or 
Monday. Your overcoat you take 
on your arm. 

Should you expect to play golf, 
you can either bring your golf suit 
in your bag or you can travel in it. 
As golfers are all wearing loose sack- 
coats, I would suggest that instead 
of having an entire suit made I 
would only have the knickers, and 
these of the same material as your 
business suit, so that the one coat 
and waistcoat will do for both. If 
you travel in your golf “ togs,” have 
a long pair of trousers in your bag 
for wear in the morning or on Sun- 
day. 

A man should never travel any 
distance without his card-case, a flat 
writing-portfolio,a few blank checks, 
and a small package containing some 
simple efficacious remedies in case 
of sudden illness. 

For an evening's stay, a dress-suit 
case with evening clothes, shirt, tie, 
pumps, black hose, handkerchief, 
pyjamas, and toilet articles, is all 
that is necessary. 

One’s enjoyment of a visit is great- 
ly heightened by a consciousness of 
being thoroughly provided for all 
occasions which may arise. Once 
properly dressed, a man, of course, 
does not give the subject another 
thought; but it is a fitting compli- 
ment to the people who kindly in- 
vite him, to do. them honor by as 
creditable an appearance as he can 
make in the circumstances. To car- 
ry one’s entire wardrobe is absurd, 
and nobody possessed of common- 
sense takes more than a good-sized 
bag with him for a short visit, but 
care and fore-thought must be exer- 
cised to put in all that is needed. 
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MRS. FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
N ANY and varied have been the lines of work under 

taken by women of late years, and to their number 
has been added still another by Mrs. Frances Fisher 
Wood, wife of the eminent physician Dr. William B. 
Wood. This new departure is the practical dealing in Ori- 
ental art objects and art matters, which Mrs. Wood has 
made possible by her careful study and thorough know- 
ledge of Eastern antiques and art lore. Though for some 
years an interested student in her specialty, it is only of 
lute that she has turned her store of erudition to practical 
and commercial outcome. 

Born in New England, Mrs. Wood spent most of her 
girlhood in Ohio, where her parents went to live. Early 
giving indication of a scholarly bent, she was sent to Vas 
sar College to develop her tastes and talents, and there 
she became the friend and favorite pupil of Professor 
Maria Mitchell, with whom the young astronomer shared 
quarters in the observatory. She graduated from college 
with class and faculty honors, returning home to spend 
two years in social gayeties. Not satisfied with only a 
butterfly existence, she determined to try teaching, for 
which she had a liking, and this pursuit she followed un 
til her marriage. Her union with Dr. Wood has proved 
an ideal one, and it was to have some common basis con 
genial to both that she took up the study of Oriental 
art. She was not in touch with medicine. Dr. Wood 
felt no especial interest in mathematics, her particular 
branch, but he was.a connoisseur and collector of antique 
art objects, and here, Mrs. Wood felt, was a subject where 
both could meet with equal enthusiasm. She began to 
apply herself to the study, and quickly mastered the pre 
liminaries. Then she went farther, and became so keen a 
judge and critic that she was regarded as an expert, and 
her opinion asked in doubtful cases as to the genuineness 
and worth of articles of virtu. She is even sent for from 
the Custom-house to give an expert’s decision on foreign 
imports. In order to perfect herself as a decipherer of 
signatures, dates, and other inscriptions on pottery and 
other art creations, Mrs. Wood took up the study of the 
Japanese language, and is now familiar with this tongue 
as far as is needed in her work. She is recognized in the 
various Oriental shops by her readiness in deciphering 
names aod marks on the wares, and is probably the only 
woman in America who has followed this branch to any 
extent 

One direction that she pursued with the deepest con- 
cern was the manner of 
making and furnishing 
houses adhered to by the 
Japanese and their neigh 
bors. She discovered that 
the more civilized na- 
tions had much to learn 
in the way of simplicity 
and purity of conception 
The Oriental never litters 
his home with brilliant 
hued and superfluous be- 
longings, and the house 
itself is free from paint, 
plaster, veneer, or any in- 
harmonious and unneces- 
sary detail. 

Finally, Mrs. Wood, 
comprehending the broad 
and untried field for her 
sex in practical applica 
tion of such knowledge 
as hers to every-day af 
fairs from a financial 
stand - point, determined 
to use in a business way 
what she had begun only 
as a recreation; her ex 
periment proved success 
ful, and she is emphatic 
in recommending this new 
line of work as a chosen 
occupation for a woman 
with a penchant for art 
matters, considering it, as 
she does, a wide field for 
feminine good judgment 
and delicacy of fancy and 
perception. 

Dr.and Mrs. Wood have 
a choice collection of 
beautiful and valuable 
Oriental specimens of an- 
cient workmanship, and 
many fine examples of the 
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modern school. Among these treasures are one thousand 
sword-guards, representing all periods from the time when 
iron was first used in Japan till the disuse of the sword 
after the revolution of 1868, Other specimens are temple 
gongs, lanterns, Buddhas or idols, kakemonos or rolling 
pictures, and tea-jars, which the Japanese look upon as 
the choicest of all their devices, these little dull-hued uten- 
sils serving at their ceremonial tea, the highest of social 
functions. 

Mrs. Wood was her own architect of the unique summer 
residence built by her husband and herself at Onteora, in 
the Catskills. It is one of the show-places of the park, 
and is fashioned after the Oriental idea; walls, ceilings, 
and floors are of natural wood. . 

Mrs. Wood's fund of information on Eastern art topics 
is seemingly inexhaustible, and in her lectures she has a 
way all her own of imparting the most delightful bits of 
ancient lore and tradition, as well as giving common-sense 
hints about what to like and what to avoid as outside the 
limits of good taste and good art. 


MRS. JANVIER LE DUC. 
[\ Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, Vice-Regent of the New York 

City Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, is found a feminine representative.of some of the 
most noted patriots and statesmen of Revolutionary times. 
Three ancestors went on board the Dartmouth at the 
famous “ tea party” in Boston Harbor; the Spencers and 
De Witts were celebrated for their loyal service; while 
her grandfather, General James Clinton, was the friend 
and confidant of Washington, and a gallant officer. Her 
grandmother was sister to Governor De Witt Clinton, and 
a niece of Governor George Clinton. 

Born in the old Van Rensselaer Mansion House, on the 
Greenbush bank opposite Albany, Mrs. Le Due’s child- 
hood was mostly passed in that city, in the home of her 
father’s uncle and guardian, Chief-Justice Ambrose Spen- 
cer. While still young her parents moved to New York, 
where the small daughter attended school, and proved 
herself a close student of history and languages. Espe- 
cially was she devoted to the annals of her own country, 
and this bent has only increased with the passing years. 
She was blessed with a gifted mother, who was a never-fail- 
ing source of aid and encouragement to the studious girl. 

Entering society at an early age, her life was then one 
round of gayety. A favorite with her kinswoman, the 
wife of Governor De Witt Clinton, she was introduced 
into New York’s official and select circle; her large fam- 
ily connection, both in New York and Albany, opened to 
her every possible avenue for enjoyment. Dancing was 
a much-liked pastime; but she never forgot her books 
even in the midst of gay diversions, and always slipped 
back to her student habits to mingle intellectual treats 
with her social pleasures. 

While still in her teens her father, Alexander Spencer, 
took his family for a time to the West, where he owned 
a large tract of land outside of Chicago. There the 
only daughter, Mary Clinton Spencer, married Mr. Janvier 
Le Duc, a man of fine intellect and distinguished person- 
ality, and entered upon what has proved a most happy 
life. One son blessed their home, and now two handsome, 
sturdy little grandsons fill his place. 

Mrs. Le Duc’s Western experience broadened her char- 
acter, and opened up new phases of life, unique and fasci- 
nating to a girl born and bred near the metropolis. Soon 
after her marriage she aided her brothers in entertaining, 
at the Prairie Home, the Prince of Wales and his suite, 
on the memorable visit to America of the young heir to 
the British throne. Her recollections of.the light-hearted, 
kindly, royal lad, and the noted personages who accom- 
panied him, are full of interest. 

She also received a visit from Lady Franklin, wife of 
Sir John Franklin, the arctic explorer, and the two women 
formed a warm friendship, corresponding with each other 
through a long stretch of years. 

In the New York City Chapter of the Revolutionary 
Society she served as secretary before her election to her 
present higher office. She has labored arduously for its 
welfare, and her reward is its increasing prosperity and 
the respect and regard of her colleagues. 
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MRS. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 


THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL 
NEW YORK. 
dor Woman’s Medical College of New York was grad- 
ually evolved from the New York Infirmary, a hos 
pital exclusively for women and children—founded forty 
years ago by Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell, those 
pioneers among women physicians—the first of its kind in 
the world, and the only one in New York city (not ho 
mopathic) where women and children can be treated by 
women physicians, At the time of the infirmary’s organ 
ization there was no hospital or dispensary open to female 
students in this country, and only two medical colleges— 
one in Boston and one in Philadelphia. For this reason 
many students were admitted to the infirmary for private 
instruction, and in 1865, the demands from would-be stu 
dents having become so urgent, a charter was obtained 
and the Woman's Medical College established in connec. 
tion with the infirmary, possessing a standard equal to 
that of the best medical schools for men 

Forthwith funds were raised by friends, and a new 
home, No. 5 Livingston Place, was purchased for the in 
firmary, the old building, 128 Second Avenue, being given 
over to the college and dispensary. A chair of Hygiene 
was established for the first time in America, a three 
years’ graded course was required, and an independent 
board of examiners appointed; at that time no college in 
the country for men or women required such a course 
Four years ago the present commodious building at the 
corner of Livingston Place and Fifteenth Street, facing 
Stuyvesant Square, was erected, at a cost of $57,000, ex 
clusive of the land and the equipment. This contains, in 
the basement, clinic and drug rooms; on the first floor, li 
brary and students’ sitting-room; the chemical laboratory 
and lecture-room occupy the second story, the plysiolo 
gical and histological laboratories the third and fourth 
stories, while the top is given up to the dissecting-room 

The college is now near neighbor to the infirmary, sep 
arated only by No. 2 Livingston Place—a house used as 
college dormitory, extra clinic rooms, and the apartments 
of Dr. Annie 8. Daniel, Professor of Diseases of Children 
Adjoining the college on Fifteenth Street is the home for 
the nurses trained in the infirmary. 

All students are now required to take a four years’ 
course of study, the college being among the foremost of 
the country iv extending the course. 

The woman’s college is the only one having an out 
practice department; this is under the care of Dr. Annie 
5. Daniel, who is aided by 
an assistant and the medi 
cal students. It antedated 
the organization of both 
infirmary and college, be 
ginning with the forma- 
tion of the dispensary in a 
little rented room in Tomp- 
kins Square in 1853; its 
purpose is to treat the sick 
poor who are too ill to visit 
the dispensary. The dis 
trict covered by the out 
practice is unlimited, and 
thousands of visits are 
made annually by Dr. Dan 
iel and her assistants, when 
important data and statis- 
tics are collected concern- 
ing the condition of the 
tenement-house districts. 
Where cases require ma 
terial as well as medical 
aid, food, clothing, and ex- 
tra nourishment are sup- 
plied, and many convales 
cents are sent into the 
country. To each college 
student are assigned pa- 
tients, whom she visits at 
their houses, reporting the 
clinical history and diag 
nosis of each case. 

The parent institution, 
the infirmary, bas lately 
been remodelled, and en- 
larged to twice its capaci 
ty, now containing seven 
ty beds, and furnishing to 
the college four new wards 
—one medical, two surgi- 
cal, and a large children’s 
ward—a fresh, pleasant 
room, fitted up with small 
brass bedsteads, bright 
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screens, and some attempt at ornamentation. 


. 
The new portion is fire-proof, and forms the TIARAS LR RRA E SS | wUU:: | 
‘ nucleus of the proposed large hospital to ¥ | E b 
contain one hundred and forty beds It isin d 
the infirmary that the students of the college . very Oo y 
apply their theoretical knowledge | ears. 
Among the attending physicians and in Knows 
structors are Drs. Emily Blackwell, Mary | 
Putnam Jacobi, Mary Taylor Bissell, Eliza- Great example of 
beth M. Cushier, Eleanor B. Kilham, Grace 
| kham Murray The list of trustees in 


Soap 


clude such names as Mrs. Elizabeth G. Cus 
ter, Miss Grace H. Dodge, Miss Julia B. De 
Forest, Mrs. Robert Hoe, Jun., Miss Hannah 
N. Lawrence, Mrs. Louis ©. Tiffany, and 
Mrs. Henry Villard 
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WASHING FINE HANDKERCHIEFS 





} W laundresses wash fine embroidered 
handkerchiefs pr yperly Too often they 

to pieces in the wringer or are rubbed 
it holes on the washboard. The dainty 


bit of cambric that is carried more for show 
than for use may be washed by the owner in 








her own bowl. This done, all dust should Look out for your own interest. 
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handkerchief is dry it will be crisp and new velopment of a piano that has reached the Highest 


Reputation both in the Piano Maker's Art and 
also among the Greatest Musicians of this age. 
This remarkable experience is a strong testimonial 


for this celebrated piano and its manufacturers. 5S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c., postage paid. 
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i say it is the best and cheapest. If oa 
e right, you ought to use it, If wrong, $3.50. You can have Hartfords on 
¢ trial only w show you. Buy a bar of your ulbert Bros. & 
grocer and try it next Monday.—{ Ade.) H Maiestic Bicycl & Cor, any high- grade bicycle if 
26 West 23d St., 
ADVERTISEMENTS. New York. 
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1896 Hartford Bicycles 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Patterns Nos. { and 2, from $80 to $65 
Patterns Nos. 3 and 4, from $60 to $50 
Patterns Nos. 5 and 6, from $50 to $45 


This is the best value for the money offered in medium-grade machines. 


OLUMBIAS 


The Standard of the World—acknowledge no § ( 00 











competitors, and the price is fixed absolutely for the 


season of 1896 at 


lf you can't buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford. 


All Columbia and Hartford Bicycles are ready for immediate delivery. 


POPE MFC. CO. 


Ceneral Office and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town If Columbias are not 
properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap | There is lots of pleasure, 
Without the Taste of Soap, | S@t#sfaction and health corked 


Delightful and refreshing. up in a bottle of HIR ES 


Try it li druggists. 


Your address on a postal | Aootbeer. Make it at home. 


will bring a free sample. 
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* — , . ‘ork, N 5 
oa Prof. Mott says that his investigation of b Prof. lt. HUBERT’S 3 | York, Nov. 28, whit 3 
- | 
= P @ . 
: 9 Porous $HARPER’S 
> + 
> e ‘or Beautifying the Complexion. + 4 . 
2 COC Ss Plaster + Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver | @ . 
° . Moles, and other emapeteotions. feemee ws remo 3 WEEKL y 3 
- . . . a ing all blemishes, an es A a the com- 
b 4 shows it to contain valuable and essential ingredients not found in any «. plesion to ts original fresh hese, F b 4 . = 
. : @ | sent postpaid on rec o! ay - * 
‘ other plaster; also that he finds it superior to any other. > MALYINA. ICHTHYOL SOAP Prot iP] Seatonemiitatomenatidaddl 
SOO PEOEE OE SECEDE SIEO PESO OOOO SS OSSOSOOODO OOOO SOOOOOOD | ents a Cake, PLOOOOSSOSOOSOSOOOOOOOOOS 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE 








BEST&CO 
Tag 








. Your Boys 


Can be clothed to better advantage 
here than elsewhere, because Clothing 
Children is our exclusive business; : 
naturally we do it better, and the per- | # 
fect fit, style and careful finish for | fj 
which our clothes have an acknowl. | 
edged reputation add so little, if any- 
thing to the expense, that with our 
guarantee of satisfactory wear, they 
are the most economical it is possible 
to buy. 


Sailor Suits, all wool, Silk Emb’d 
85 to $7.50. 


Jacket Suits, all wool, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Kitt faten Salts, — 0 to $15.00. 
Kiit ek te 5 Fete $3.75 to $6.50. 
r Boys, ,o0e Sepes. $4.50 to $7.75. 














Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail, to ( 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
85 Leonard Strest, Now | —_ = =—S 


Neenah) 
Cowie le C ke c 


Children’s Wear. 


Dimity Dresses, 
Children’s Guimpes, 
Piqué Reefers, Mull Caps. 
Misses’ Outing Suits. 
Misses Shirt Waists. 
Children’s 
Hand-Embroidered Underwear. | 


yr ive; no mistakel HAIR age . 
_ deavecte CLOTH is NOT EX- Proadvoar AS 1916 st. 


Catalogue with over 700 ilustrations of the 
best things for Children, for kc. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


pO—-2-9-0— >-9-0—-9-9-0-0-9-0-9-O-0-® 


Palmer Tires 


give the rider 
confidence 





















PENSIVE. The first cost 
may be a trifle above that of substi- mice 







}) 
: fay d ¥ are the only tires you are sur. of get 
in 





‘ 

for hours e : 8 i | 

f eee or init Fastont Spe caste a tutes but you are sure of a reliable 

the high. wheel. e expensive. Send for 
catalogue. PALMER PNEL atic TIRE CO., CHICAGO, 


interlining, loosely woven for sum- 

| mer wear, and of a color suitable for 
CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. your gown. 

American Hair Cloth Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


= 209-000 <a 9009: 
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| Pat } 
Ive found & CURBS i eer? | 
are f ; 
So cosily dressed 
You In the muslin well known | 
on & _ As the 
Be ead Pride of the gg ) 
MA : For sale ~4 all leading retatlers. 3 
eniie ht | “< ARE GOING TO tees = 
, es as PORTLAND, OREGON ON The HOLDE AS ALUMINUM 
Beoutifu/{itestrated Ressbter book, telling all about THE CARS, AND WE ARE GOING ON = HAIRPIN * 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO THE NORTHERN PACIFIC TOO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- K er j ! . = PAPA SAYS THAT is THE NICEST - { 
ene Betrait Coren, Eagan: ober nee cet, 0 '96 & ROAD OF ALAND WE ARE SS) | 
on GOING TO STOP AT Veliowstone } 

f, —_s 


PAUL. MINN i 

see That Grip ” 

9 { 
Ladies ; 


Finished in white and black ; different sizes 
66 . ” 
Ball-Bearing 





—s2 





: and weights. Will not split, warp or break ¢ 

COOL OS OD OSS | HOME DRESSMAKING MADE EASY. | 5“ ™08t all hairpins do. 

> WEDDINI A book upon the selection and making of gowns. “They hold securely and cannot slip; in 

Knee Boot eaee “Visirina © | Postpaid, 2sc. Address MISS EMMA M. HOOPER, They ne'r let go, as they have the grip 





, ‘ 320 West 14th St., New York. Supe rior to all others. If dealer hasn't them, 
“* Fits and Feels Like a INVITATIONS © mrs or 
Glove.’ Q Engraved. 


don’t take any other, but send five 2c.stamps 
for sample. 
The most graceful bicycle shoe. Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. 
Alle 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY-PIN C 


Box i Bloomfield, N. J. 
a. aunteenal Kus Cons F; ‘te 


o<=n= 


Write for samples and prices. 


eee 


HAIR! EAA TH. RENEWS YOUTHFUE 


— Pal Fm S = 


action without 


Pi. action JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
2 DOGOD OTB SOOO VODOSD © 


Pratt Fasteners 








PRIESTLEY’S “CRAVENETTIES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. 
Norz.—In addition to the word “ Cravenette” the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
Co.) on the selvedge. 
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** What's that 7” asked Demosthenes. 
“T didn’t say it,” said Brutus. “ Shakespeare faked the whole busi- 
ness.” 





o 


Ay 


LIT) ke Sen i 


**T say, Methuselah,” cried Beau Brummel at the club the other day 
“did you have birthday parties every year ?” : 

“Not in the latter part of my life,” said Methuselah. “It wae too ex- 
pensive. I could generally afford to buy the candies, but when it came to 
a cake tu hold over nine handred of ‘em, we had to give it ap.” 





mi 
P| 
, 


“I must confes*, Wagner,” said Mozart, * that your operas are entirely 
beyond my comprehension.” 

**'That'’s because you haven't a key to their comprehension.” 

“That wouldn't help, would it?" asked Mozart. “ The ones I've heard 
have been remarkable tor being uff the key.” 


“T see,” sald Xanthippe, looking over her fashion paper, “that nine 
godets are quite the thing in a skirt.” 

**Is that all?” cried Elizabeth. “ Why, I used to have about four hun- 
dred of ‘em in my ruffs alone.” 


** Noah,” asked Captain Kidd, “ I've always wanted to know one thing: 

did you only take two of every kind of creatare on board the Ark?” 
“As passengers, yes,” said Noah, ‘* But our steward had about four 

hundred chickens and lobsters in the ice-box for Suudays, just the same.” 


> - — 


* There's one thing I'd like to know,” said Dudely at the club, “ and 
that is how this Greater New York business is going to affect the 400, 
Are they going to take in the 600 of Brooklyn, aud the 8007 of Long Island 
City 2” 


AN UNWELCOME WELCOME. 


‘Were suatt vou stor—atr Tur Batnour? 


“1 nore 60. I'w AFPRAUD, HOWRVER, THAT PaAgken witt uxan I'm IN TOWM, AND INSIST UPON MY PUTTING UP with um” 
Don’? vou tke Panes 
Yes, YERY MUCH BUT UE HAS THREE DAvVGUTERS, AND I pon't Know iF I CAN AFFORD 17 
ro MY LADY WHO PLAYS EXTRACTS FROM THE STYGIAN “ PUNCH,” 
A MADRIGAL WITH A OaTOM [THK MOST APPROVED HUMOROUS PRRIODICAL OF THE SUADKB) 
See her dainty flugers “ William,” said Lord Bacon, meeting Shakespeare on the street, “ let's 
ripping o'er the keys write a comic opera.” 
With what grace she does it, “ All right,” said Shakespeare. ‘‘Go ahead. ['l) sign it.” 
With what wondrous ease! 
** Brigham,” observed Socrates to the late head of the Mormon Church, 
Does her playing mind you “T've been thinking a good deal about you lately, and really I think you 
Of the robin'’s song, played in great lack.” 
Pr vy in the tree-tops “How so?” asked Young. “In having seventeen wives?” 


All the morning long? * Not by a long shot!" cried Socrates, ‘Seventeen Xanthippes? Great 
Scott! no; but you lived ata convenient time, Suppose you'd lived thirty 
Does her touch bring to you years later, during the bicycle craze? It would have cost you $1700 to 
Thoughts of breaking hearts ? provide wheels for Mra. Young.” 
Is her playing mindful 
Of poor Cupid's darts ? * Hullo, Poe!" said Shakespeare. “I see certain New-Yorkers want to 


preserve your cottage bed 



































Or does she—dear maiden *Hamph!” said Poe. “ What for?” 
With the ivory hand *“T'm sure I don't know,” said Shakespeare. ‘“ For rent, possibly.” 
Make you think of hours ** Not it,” sald Poe. “It hasn't a redeeming feature. Fact ia, [ never 
lu some dreamy land went there when I could help it. It was the worst arranged house you 
ever saw. If they'd preserve some of the places where I was to be seen 
Dreamy spot like Venice, when I was away from heme, it would bed again.” 
With its rippling ways, And the two geniuses went off chuckling. 
Dreamy old Sevilla 
Isn't of these she plays? “ Look here, Napoleon, don't get gay,” said Frederick the Great. ** There 
was lots of tinsel about you. Why, do you know what we'd find if we 
Nay, not so this player scratched you 7” 
Of whom now I sing, “No, I don't,” replied Napoleon, taking off his coat and squaring his 
Pretty litthe maiden, fists. “But if you'll be kind enongh to scratch me, we'll have what 
Dainty litthe thing Grover Cleveland calls an object-lesson, right now.” 
Latest advices indicate that Frederick did not come up to the scratch. IT WOULD BE SAFER 
Playe not of old romance, a 
No sweet dreams evokes; * Brutus,” said Demosthenes, “ that was a fine speech you made after Bridget (furiously). “la THAT You BRINGING THE HELL LorKe THAT T 
She's just my type-writer aseaseinating Cesar.” Noy. “Not THE BOY BAN AWAY WHAT WAS DOING IT 
Copying off my jokes, “Think so?” said Brotus, with a amile. “ Well, I'll tell you, Demos- liridget (finally). “ Ax’ wuat po vou want? 
CaRLyYLe Surra. thenes, there's only one fault about that speech.” Loy. “1 want To Be WITH HIM. 
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Hind wheel off. “ Twenty dollars now if I'm in time.” On. the pier—the last spurt. “I'm a little late, captain, but I'm going over with you all the sar” 


CATCHING A STEAMER. 





busi- SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


day, CHILDREN’S BIRTHDAYS, AARP RRRRRR RR OR RRO ee / 
» exe G ROWN people do not always appreciate 
ne to J what an event a birthday is in a child's 


life. Next to Christmas, it is the red-letter 
irety day of the year. A whole year nearer man's 
or woman’s estate means a great deal to a 
child, and fills the boy or girl with an added 


Mouson 


eard dignity and sense of importance. Seven is 
so very much older than six! P 
nile In some households this perfectly natural erfumes 





delight is increased by the hearty sympathy 
pun- of the parents. But there are other homes 
in which the all-important day passes unno- 
ticed save by a careless mention, a mere re- 
minder to the child that he has begun anoth- 
four er year; and this remark may possibly be 
seasoned with the bitter sauce of a sugges- 
tion as to an improvement in conduct. Not 


though unusually delicate, 
last five times as long as the 
odors generally sold, and will | 
not stain the most delicately 
colored fabrics. That’s why 
they’re popular. 


ing: 


cee eee ee eee eS SSS SSS 


Bouquet Carmen Sylva 


and long sine my Reart was moved te ay by and Violette Impériale, the 
400, talking to a clever little boy who told me latest, are very popular in 
land that he was eight years old on that day. this country and in Europe. 
**And what presents have you received?” 
I asked. 


If you wish to try them | 
and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 | 
cents and we will forward 

a small sample. 


He looked surprised. 

“Oh, we don’t keep birthdays at our 
house!” he replied. “ My mother says it’s 
foolish. Then she forgot that I am eight 
to-day until breakfast-time this morning.” 

The more fortunate six-year-old at my 
side interrupted before I could check him. 

\ ‘*Forgot!” he exclaimed. ‘Why, my 
birthday came a little while ago, and my 
mamma made me a cake with six candles on 


it, and I had presents and lots of fun!” Absolutely Pure. 
Childhood is so brief, and the time when 
each recurring birthday is not a joy comes 
A Graceful Act 
of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from After A 


so soon, that it is a pity not to make the anni- 
versaries joyous to the little ones. 
Professional Life 
Extracto BEEF, Of Twenty-five Years. 





BROWN’S 
French Dressing 


», 18 4 brilliant, lasting and reliable 
i Polish which does not hurt the shoe iV 








J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 





or soil the_.skirts in wet weather. It + 

dy has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags ‘ 
ft and Harness for forty years ‘and is i) ( 
known everywhere . 


BE SURE You Get BROWN’ St 
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if 
if 
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“Mamma,” said one rapturous child, ‘ you 
must be very glad I was born, because you 
have given me such a beautiful birthday!” 

Of course ‘‘ mamma” was glad, and being 
glad, why not show it? A child is never 
spoiled by the consciousness of a mother's 
love and delight in his existence. 

A pretty custom is in vogue in some fam 
ilies. The child whose birthday is celebrated 
gives to each brother and sister some litile 
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token. It may be only an inexpensive toy, It only takes a minute to prepare. Armour's Extract takes the place of 164 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
but it inculcates in the donor's heart the spirit home-made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther and tastes better. April 8, 1896. 
of unselfishness, and teaches him the joy of A ~ “1: 1 Messrs, Ben. Levy & Co., 
giving as well as that of receiving. Armour & Se 2 Boston, Mass. 
— Dear Sirs » Kindly send me another dozen 
ADVERTISEMENTS. SF ae : boxes of your beautiful Lablache 





Face Powder (/// white and 
half pink) to take with me to Mil m, Italy, 
as 1 sail May 2d on S. S. Ems, 7 can 
frankly say that it seems to me to be the 
nicest powder I have ever used, after a 
professional life of 25 years, and I will 





| se it for the re preference to any { 
MARIAN! WINE- THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-— FOR BODY AND BRAIN. | u Brock yes coc ae a ae ' 
Mme. ] Cordnan Butler. , 
“HONOR TO VIN MARIANI, THAT ADMIRABLE WINE, WHICH SO OFTEN HAS oa 
RESTORED MY STRENGTH.” Lablache Face Powder 
is the purest and most perfect powder 
CHARLES GOUNOD. that science and skill can produce. It 


is invisible and is the most reliable com- 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, | | Piexion_ beautifier. Flesh, White, Pink, 
Pans. 4) Bd Haussmann. and Cream tints. Price 50 cents per 


| Lompon : $89 Oxford ss 62 Ww. 16th ST., NEw VORK. hemecesnnenn: and Autographs ef Celstetics. box, of all druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


Rae's Lucca Oi) |" es 


The Perfection of Olive Oil “World's Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 
Your physician will tell you that Olive Ie I ~R | a’ s 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most ; 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards : GRAN 
and wide repute. A trial will convince U L j 
oo A its superior excellence as a food Ma.’ by Physicians’ 
G feed Absolutely Pure by | $ 4 ¢ 
a ane : | $Relied on in Hospitals 
menace s0n6. _Noshors, Nal | sDepended on by Nurses 


Endorsed byT HE-PRESS 
PU R E T EA. 


The BEST prepared FOOD 
Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


| Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas recently peti : 








Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Ts., Cia" 






























TO BICYCLISTS: 








There is no better chain 
lubricant than Ivory Soap; | 
it is a cleanly application | 
and perfect for this use. | 
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: WALTER BAKER & @ iro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1780. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 











John Carle & Sons, New Yor 
tioned Congress to impose aduty on tea, that the Standard might be 


RAISED, by shutting out “cheap” and artificially “colored trash.” They urged the difficulty of ob 
taining pure and good teas—(from them, a significant admission). 





But these gentlemen know that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they can 


HALL’S : 
| 

procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME, AND UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. g oat at 
TEA DRINKERS should take note that THESE teas are the must economical, BECAUSE : Vegetable Sicilian 








only half the quantity is required. Avoid cheap “trash.” 

w) Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do HAIR REN EWER 

+ 2 Consumption in America of these MACHINE TWISTED teas was in 1893—4\4 million lbs. ; 

= ° 1894—5'4 million Ibs.; 1895—9'4 million Ibs. Americans are evidently discriminating. Will restore gray hair to its youth- : 

> 2 BARAAAMA PARRA ARAMA MARMARA AMA AAAAAAA AAAS HEHE ful color and beauty—will thicken ; 
he — - 

iw m = CUNT ETT the growth of the hair—will pre 

— = PABST HAS MADE IT SO_| vent baldness, cure dandruff, and 

> y ~ | 

~* ‘@) 

ro) > 

a) — 
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MEN Eat JEL LY? 


and w women toiled 
t uid buy them a 





all scalp diseases. A fine dressing. d 
i The best hair restorer made. 
i R. P. Hall & Co., Props., Nashua, N. H, : 
Sold by all Druggists. 4 
| di. vieatiadl PLL DPLLOAO RE FE, / 
re on 





AuwayS aSK For WALTER BAKER & COS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


bn aay Jelly Press 
rd patience 


3 SIRES, nel al ove, $2, si. 50, $8 


the wr 


MADE AT DorcHEsT ER, MASS. 
; “]T BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK La BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 
on every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


NEW BRIGHT© 














’ " 
siemens. & STROBR incl IRON co 


THE ART Hi BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS | 
































ROSE DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY.—From tue Associatep Artists, New Yorx.—(Ske Pace 484.] 
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PARIS TOILETTES. 


See iilustration on page 488, 












































MOST attractive walking costume from Félix, shown on the front 
LX page, is of green étamine of a very loose odd weave, like the ma 
terial used for bags. The skirt is trimmed with bands of heavy Rus- 
sian lace outlining each seam. The waist has long graceful revers, both 
back and frout, which are put on like bretelles, and are caught down 
under the leather belt. Between the revers is a full front of Russian 
luce and white gauze. The sleeves have a band of the lace extending 
from shoulder to elbow. There is also a high turned-over collar of the 
Russian lace. 

The hat to be worn with this costume is of yellow straw, trimmed with 
soft bows and folds of ivory-white gauze and one graceful black os- 
trich plume 

An exceedingly smart costume worn on one of the recent varnishing 
days in Paris is of maize-colored faille. The waist, cut in jacket effect, 
is open, showing a full front of white mousseline de soie, shirred and 
ruffled, which is held down by a belt of black satin. ‘The revers of the 
jacket are cut pointed, and faced with black satin, covered with saffron 
hued guipure. Black satin bows with small rhine-pebble buckles are 
placed just below the revers, and hold the fronts in place. A Medici 
collar just at the back of the neck is of black satin covered with gui 
pure lace. The skirt of this costume is plain, cut with godets. The 
hat is of black horse-hair lace, trimmed with light Jace and bunches of 
flowers put on in cache-peigne at the back and on the sides. 

A graceful costume for receptions is of an odd shade of green satin. 
The vest is of a fancy silk with threads of red and gold woven through it 
It is tight-fitting, and has a frill over the hips, while in front are two 
fancy buttons of garnets and rhinestones. The outer part of the waist 
and the sleeves are of mousseline de soic, which is put on to form a 
Figaro jacket, headed with three pointed rows of shirring and a turned 
down frill of mousseline de soie around the neck. The puff of the 
sleeves is mounted over a lining of gold-colored silk, which shows 
through effectively, while on the lower part the mousseline is put on 
so full that it is almost opaque. The skirt is not trimmed, is quite 
flaring, and is laid in pleats at the back 

A large hat of faney gold-shaded straw is worn with this costume 
The trimming is of knots and bows of mousseline de soie, with fancy o1 
namenuts of garnets and rhinestones, like those on the waist 





FRENCIL GOWN FOR RECEPTIONS AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


NERVES. 

TERVES are convenient pack-horses on which we lay 
L the blame of morbid tempers, irritability, and other 
unfortunate conditions, without remembering that nerves 
are to be kept in order by good sense and a firm will. 
Heaithy nerves contribute only to the pleasure and happi 
ness of life, and never assert themselves except agreeably. 
The diseased nerve sends its quivering lange-thrust of pain 
to the remotest corners of our being, and pain is therefore 
always a danger-signal, and must not be passed by without 
attention. If there be aching eyes or ears or teeth, or a 
weary sense of weight in the back makes the day a labon 


. i , 4 and the night a torture, if there is even a sense of dis 
Bie ' TS Seedor »? 4 ‘Wye: comfort anywhere, let the nerves have the credit of re 
‘ y} ' porting the trouble, and then let them be soothed and 
strengthened. But to accuse these faithful servants 


whenever our own lack of self-control is the cause of oun 
querulous complaint or our foolish fear, is to show our 
selves weak and stupid. We owe it to our own con 
sciences to be candid, and if we shiver at a mouse, or 
scream at a spider, or tremble and grow pallid and hyster 
ical at the approach of a thunder-storm, it is not on our 
nerves that the fault must be laid. 

Any woman who chooses to take the trouble can be 
sereve and quiet-mannered, can bear suffering with forti 
tude and meet disaster with heroism. The higher one 
goes in the social scale, the more one finds of calm and 
gentle bearing, whatever befalls the actor in life’s drama 
Social training stands one in stead when it is an affair of 
setting the teeth and keeping still, or of filling the air with 
outcries and clamor. 

One chronic complainer with nerves forever on edge 
can effectually destroy the tranquillity of the domestic 
circle. Peace and comfort fly before the face of the wo 
man who is always at the mercy of ‘‘ nerves.” That face, 
too, early loses its freshness and its bloom. Wrinkles cov 
er it with a net-work of crossing and intercrossing lines; 
small puckers weave themselves about the mouth; crow’s- 
feet multiply around the eyes. No greater foe menaces 
beauty than a belief that one must be the victim, not the 
A PARIS VERNISSAGE COSTUME. commander of her nerves 
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THAT AWFUL SILENCE. 


YAYS Arlo Bates, in The Philistines 
h The most oppressive of domestic ty 
rants are by no means those who vent their 
ill-nature in open words The man who 


strenuously insists to himsc it upon his will 


und cherishes in silence slike of what 
ever , often + harder man 
to live with than one who is violently out 
spoken 

How many sufferers from that awful 
silence \ ‘ illy agree with the above 
opinion There is an old joke that affirms 
that we find proof that there were once no 
women in heaven in the line which states 
that ‘‘there was silence in heaven for the 
apace of half an hour Masculine jesters 
declare that such a state of affairs could not 
have existed where there was a feminine 
population. But if women sometimes (per- 


haps) talk too much, it cannot often be said 
of them that they indulge in the mute form 


of disapproval of which Arlo Bates speaks 


They have many and great failings, but this 
weak is n is common among them as 
mon nen The silent disapprobation of 
anges the most trying type of temper with 
Wiich cont l 

The man who speaks his mind and is done 


with it can be dealt with 
ly uni also gives one 


openly and frank 
the chance to make 


amends or to say her say But he who de 
ascends to the breakfast-room with a face 
like a thunder - cloud, eats and drinks in si- 
lence, and still dumbly leaves the table 
and house, is unbearable Often he does 


wife why he 
~ anything 
wrong, or if the 


not condescend to inform his 
a temper, whether or 
that she can alter has gone 


is in 


ever-ready plea of business anxieties” 
must be his excuse If she asks gently what 
is the matter, she receives a gruff *‘ No- 
thing!” in reply, and is rewarded for her in- 


terference by seeing the cloud darken upon 
his august brow 

There may be occasions when ‘‘ speech is 
silvern and iden,” but there are in 
domestic life many times when speech is a 
golden blessing, and silence a leaden curse, 


silence gt 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 





C 





eve 


“Pure and Sure.” 


lands 


BAKING POWDER. 


“T have used Cleveland’s Baking Powder with 
entire satisfaction in the preparation of breads, biscuits 


and cakes.” 


Che Fashion 


‘Whiting 


Juuiet Corson, Founder of New York Cooking School, 


in Writing Papers is set by 


Those who do their writing on Whiting Papers may be sure that they 


are setting the fashion. 


Send a stamp for book on “ 


Sold by all fashionable stationers. 


Card Courtesy.” 


Whiting Paper Company, 


Rew York — Holyoke — 


[IEBIG COMPANYS 


EXTRACT 
oF BEEF 


The first in the field 

and still unrivalled 
Invented by the great chemist Justus vow Lrz- 
BIG, whose signature is on every jar, and made 
by the Lie big COMP ANY oo over 80 years, 
For imp d and agers 
For Sciteloos cobeatl ing beef tea 














Philadelphia Chicago 


| ** Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes.” | 


HAUTHAWAY’S 
Russet and Patent-Leather Polish 


FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S SHOES, 
It is the Best. 


Absolutely harmless. 
permanent, easily ap- 
aay and saves shoes 


mended by users and 
sold by dealers every 
where, or by mail for 
15 Cents per box. 
C. L. HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 
346 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Food For Both | 





Every nursing moth- 
er needs the kind 
of nourishment there 
is in 


pNHEUSER-BUScy,. 


Salt 


—the food drink— 


TRACE MARK 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and p lum p: the 
mother needs it in 
order to £eep healthy 
and plump. 


For sale by all druggists’. 


Prepared by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send for 





handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
O. MEYER & CO., 24 and 27 West Street, New York City ) 
R. NARGELI, Hoboken, N. J GENERAL AGENTS 
THIMIG BOTTLING GO., 435-443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—— Miia. 













cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 


Zottolene: 








Combines the 


science and skill 
fnineteen centuries | 
-Itis clean,wholesome, | 
economical- Try it. ¢ 


Genuine Cottolene is sold every where wi with trac jsado-mmerke—" Cottolene” and steer’s head in 
Made only by Tue N. K. 





FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Montreal. 
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J ers of all hinds of Shoe Polish, Established 1852. 








SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY KIND 
HUMOR 


FROM 


PIMPLES 
SCROFULA 


Speedily cured by CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of humor cures, assisted € xternally 
by warm baths with Curicura Soar, and 
gentle applications of CuTICcURA (ointment), 
the great skin cure, when all else fails. 

Sold thi hout the world. Price, Coricura, 50c.; 
Soar, Be yy oo Sele Press. and $|. Porrer Dave 


axp CHEM. Corr., Boston, U. 5. A. 
“ How to Cure Every Piiumor,” 








Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


juicy 











It is important to 


Haviland China 


buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“Rranc® 


Oo White China. 


Ot Limoges 





gviland & Co 


On Decorated China. 








The Powder Free. 


In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use daily), a box of fine Sozo- 


dont powder (use twice a week). 


so certain in gi 





No other dentifrice so complete, so 
ing the best results. Its popularity has lasted half a century. 


safe, 


TeeTHS BREATH. 








A small sample bottle free, if you mention Harrer’s Bazar. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
Hart & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 





Bottled at 
| Buda Pest, 


_ -‘The Best Natural Aperient Water. 





the Uj Hunyadi Springs, 
Hungary. 








